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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1970—1971 


1970 

September 

9-11 

Freshman  orientation 

September 

11 

Mass  of  Holy  Spirit 
Enrollment 

September 

13 

Investiture  of  freshmen 

September 

14 

Classes  begin,  fall  semester 

October 

2 

Founder’s  Day 

October 

12 

Columbus  Day  (Holiday) 

November 

3 

Election  Day  (Holiday) 

November 

25 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  6 pm 

November 

30 

Classes  resumed 

December 

8 

Immaculate  Conception  (Holydav) 

December 

18 

Last  day  of  classes 
Christmas  recess  begins  at  4 pm 

1971 

January 

4-12 

Final  examinations 

January 

13-24 

Intersemestral  recess 
Interterm 

January 

25 

Classes  begin,  spring  semester 

February 

12 

Lincoln  s Birthday  (Holiday) 

February 

15 

Washington  s Birthday  (Holiday 

March 

17 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  (Holiday) 

April 

7 

Easter  recess  begins  at  6 pm 

April 

19 

Classes  resumed 

May 

10 

Last  day  of  classes 

Mav 

11 

Study  Day 

May 

12-21 

Final  examinations 

May 

20 

Ascension  Day  (Holyday) 

May 

23 

Baccalaureate  exercises 
Baccalaureate  Sunday 

May 

26 

Commencement 

J u ne 

21 

Opening  of  Summer  Session 

July 

30 

Final  examinations  and  close  of 
Summer  Session 

N.B.  If  dates  of  holidays  are  found  to  be  in  conflict  with 
national  or  local  designations  for  the  1970 — 1971  year , the 
national  or  local  date  will  supersede  the  date  given  here. 
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The  College 


THE  COLLEGE 


Aims  of  St.  Joseph  s College 


The  faculty,  students,  and  administration  of  St.  Joseph  s Col- 
lege form  a community  concerned  with  the  areas  of  human 
knowledge  and  culture  essential  for  a liberal  education.  We  seek 
in  a systematic  way  to  study  the  more  important  branches  of 
knowledge  according  to  the  principles  and  methods  proper  to  the 
respective  disciplines.  By  such  study  and  by  exploring  and  evalu- 
ating contemporary  problems  and  questions,  this  Catholic  college 
community  may  then  see  more  profoundly  how  faith  and  reason 
give  harmonious  witness  to  the  unity  of  truth. 

The  hoped-for  result  is  that  each  of  us  may  become  a public, 
persistent,  and  universal  presence  in  the  advancement  of  higher 
culture.  Ultimately,  the  goal  of  St.  Joseph  s College  is  to  foster  a 
community  whose  members  are  outstanding  in  learning,  ready  to 
shoulder  society  s burdens  and  to  witness  their  faith  to  the  world. 

We  welcome  all  qualified  students  who  wish  to  continue  their 
search  for  learning  and  for  truth  in  the  context  of  this  College 
commitment.  Esse  non  Videri , the  College  motto  — to  be,  not  to 
seem  — epitomizes  the  spirit  which  inspires  us. 


History 


In  October  1916,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  opened  St.  Joseph  s 
College  for  Women  in  a private  house  at  286  Washingon  Avenue 
with  an  enrollment  of  twelve  students.  Two  years  later  the  Col- 
lege moved  to  the  Pratt  Mansion  on  Clinton  Avenue,  and  in  1920 
the  first  commencement  was  held.  In  1921,  His  Excellency,  Most 
Reverend  Thomas  E.  Mollov,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  appointed 
Reverend  William  T.  Dillon  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  young 
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St  Joseph  s Collegi 


and  rapidly  growing  woman’s  college.  In  1928  the  Middle  States 
Association  granted  recognition  to  St.  Joseph  s College.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Monsignor  Dillon  the  College  acquired  a per- 
manent charter  from  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  in 
1929.  January  1930  marked  the  dedication  of  the  Main  Building, 
and  the  Pre-school  opened  in  October  1934.  When  Monsignor 
Dillon  retired  as  president  of  the  College  in  October  1955,  Monsi- 
gnor Francis  X.  FitzGibbon,  longtime  dean  of  the  College,  served 
as  interim  administrator  until  Sister  Vincent  Therese  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  presidency  in  1956.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Sister  Vincent  Therese  the  first  part  of  a long-term  building  cam- 
paign was  brought  to  a successful  conclusion  with  the  opening  of 
McEntegart  Hall  in  1965  and  the  Dillon  Child  Study  Center  in 
1968.  In  July  1969  Sister  George  Aquin  O Connor  was  elected 
president  of  the  College.  In  1970,  the  name  of  the  college  was 
changed  to  St.  Joseph  s College  and  the  first  men  students  were 
admitted  to  matriculation. 


Location 


Located  in  the  residential  Clinton  Hill  section  of  Brooklyn,  St. 
Joseph  s College,  an  urban  college  with  a campus,  offers  easy 
access  to  all  transit  lines,  to  the  Long  Island  Expressway,  to  all 
bridges  in  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and  Queens,  as  well  as  to  the 
Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge  to  Staten  Island.  This  convenient  lo- 
cation brings  students  from  every  part  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  to  the  College  each  day,  where  they  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  campus  life  while  profiting  from  the  many  cultural 
advantages  of  New  York  City.  Within  the  space  of  one-half  hour 
the  student  leaving  St.  Joseph  s College  may  find  himself  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  42nd  Street  Library,  Carnegie 
Hall  and  Lincoln  Center,  the  Broadway  theatre  district,  the  off- 
Broadway  theatre  district,  Madison  Square  Garden,  or  Shea  Sta- 
dium. The  College  itself  stands  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion’s most  diversified  academic  communities,  consisting  of  eight 
colleges  and  universities  within  a two-mile  radius  of  each  other. 
St.  Joseph’s  College  jointly  sponsors  many  academic  and  social 
functions  with  these  nearby  institutions  of  higher  education. 
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Facilities 


The  Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  student  lounges,  class- 
rooms, an  auditorium,  an  art  gallery,  the  gymnasium  and,  of 
course,  administrative  offices.  The  physics  and  chemistry  labora- 
tories are  situated  on  the  third  floor.  The  Little  Theatre,  used  by 
the  Speech  Department,  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building. 

“245’’  Building 

The  numeral  indicates  the  address  of  the  original  College 
building,  which  has  traditionally  been  designated  the  “245 
Building.  The  parlors,  formal  dining  room,  chapel,  student 
lounge  and  kitchen,  and  biology  research  laboratories  are  housed 
in  this  facility.  Parts  of  the  second  and  third  floors  are  allotted  for 
faculty  residence. 

The  Student  Center 

Th  is  four-story  brownstone,  purchased  by  the  College  in  1963, 
has  been  renovated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  students  and  their 
organizations.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Undergraduate  Association, 
Yearbook  Staff,  and  Art  Club,  and  is  equipped  with  typewriters, 
mimeograph  machines,  and  other  equipment  for  efficient  stu- 
dent activities.  Consultation  room  for  the  Mental  Health  Adviser 
is  also  located  here. 

Lorenzo  Hall 

Lorenzo  Hall,  located  at  265  Clinton  Avenue,  provides  office 
space  for  the  academic  departments.  Furnished  with  departmen- 
tal libraries,  the  offices  are  frequently  used  for  department  con- 
ferences and  informal  discussions.  The  psychology  laboratory  is 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hall.  On  ground  level  is  a student 
lounge  and  snack  bar. 

McEntegart  Hall 

Named  in  honor  of  His  Excellency,  Most  Reverend  Bryan  J. 
McEntegart,  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  McEntegart  Hall,  a 


fully  air  conditioned  five-level  structure,  opened  on  February  8, 
1965.  Four  spacious  reading  areas  with  a reader  capacity  of  306 
including  85  individual  study  units,  book  shelves  for  200,000  vol- 
umes on  four  stack  levels,  and  a curriculum  library  provide  an 
environment  for  excellence.  The  library  contains  a special  Curric- 
ulum Room  containing  a circulating  library  of  text  books,  syllabi, 
and  audiovisual  materials  to  support  the  teaching  preparation 
program  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  In  addition, 
McEntegart  Hall  contains  a language  laboratory,  a chapel,  eight 
classrooms,  dining  areas,  and  faculty  and  student  lounges.  At 
present  the  library  collection  consists  of  nearly  70,000  volumes 
and  more  than  500  current  magazine  and  newspaper  subscrip- 
tions; filmstrips,  recordings,  slides,  and  pictures  supplement  the 
book  collection.  Among  its  special  services  the  library  includes 
abstracts  of  publications  of  the  major  fields  of  natural  and  social 
sciences  and  a microprint  collection,  consisting  of  out-of-print 
books  and  journals.  The  library  staff  has  also  entered  into  special 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  librarians  of  ten  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  library  is  open  daily  from  8:30  A M. 
to  6:00  P. M.  Schedules  for  Saturday,  holidays,  and  summer  ses- 
sions vary  with  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Dillon  Child  Study  Center 

An  enduring  memorial  to  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  William 
T.  Dillon,  late  President  of  the  College  and  founder  of  the  Child 
Study  Department  and  its  Laboratory  Preschool,  the  Child  Study 
Center  opened  on  November  4,  1968.  The  Center,  a modern  two- 
story  building,  evidences  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Col- 
lege s program  and  its  commitment  to  the  Brooklyn  community. 

The  first  floor  contains  an  all-purpose  room  and  the  office  of 
Director  of  the  Center,  her  secretary,  the  school  nurse,  and  four 
staff  offices.  Three  preschool  classrooms,  each  with  its  own  ob- 
servation booth,  are  located  on  the  second  floor,  as  well  as  eight 
rooms  for  testing,  remedial  reading,  and  speech  therapy. 

These  rooms  with  audiometric  equipment  are  available  for 
the  use  of  undergraduates  who  must  gain  experience  in  testing 
children.  Increased  service  to  the  community  is  also  made  possi- 
ble through  these  facilities.  Local  public  and  private  schools  send 
children  to  St.  Joseph’s  for  testing  and  consultation. 


The  Collegi 


The  new  Center  has  made  possible  a larger  enrollment  of  pre- 
school children  and  greater  participation  by  the  undergraduates. 
The  all-purpose  room  is  used  for  undergraduate  courses  requiring 
special  materials  and  for  science,  mathematics,  music,  art,  and 
social-science  methods  courses.  The  Center  also  facilitates  the 
growth  of  auxiliary  programs  and  interinstitutional  cooperation 
with  nursing  schools  and  teachers’  institutes. 

The  Outdoor  Theatre 

Overlooking  the  Mall  adjoining  the  main  faculty  house  is  the 
Archbishop  Thomas  E.  Molloy  Memorial  Outdoor  Theatre,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  College  s first  philosophy  teacher, 
later  its  President.  Beneath  the  sweeping  stage  are  a lounge  and 
sports  house. 

Accreditation  and  Memberships 


Accreditation 

The  College  is  accredited  by  the  following: 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 

Board  of  Regents  of  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Membership 

The  College  is  a member  of  the  following: 

American  Association  of  University  Women 
American  Council  on  Education 
Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State  of  New 
York 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Conference  of  the  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the 
State  of  New  York 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
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The  Student 


THE  STUDENT 


Student  Government 


Students  at  Saint  Joseph  s College  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  a 
small  college  and  the  advantages  of  the  many  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  a large  metropolitan  city.  St.  Joseph’s  under- 
graduates also  profit  from  the  college  s location  within  a one-mile 
radius  of  seven  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Committed  to  the  belief  that  the  aims  of  a liberal  education 
may  best  be  achieved  by  sharing  the  responsibility  for  them  with 
the  students,  the  faculty  and  administration,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  granted  the  students  a high  degree  of  self- 
determination  for  extra-curricular  affairs  early  in  St.  Joseph  s his- 
tory. Student  power  is  vested  in  the  Undergraduate  Association. 
The  Senate,  the  legislative  body,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Council,  votes  the  student  activities  fee.  The  monies  collected  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Undergraduate  Association. 
Clubs  and  social  affairs  are  initiated  by  and  according  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  students.  Some  of  the  present  clubs  are  the  Athletic 
Association,  Glee  Club  (concerts  with  other  colleges).  Gourmet 
Club,  Dramatics  (has  put  on  performances  with  St.  Francis  Col- 
ege).  Publications  — Counterpoint,  Footprints  and  magazine  — 
Domestic  Arts  Club  and  Modern  Dance  Club.  Recent  social 
events  have  included  class  weekends,  formal  dances,  and  ski 
weekends. 

In  the  academic  area,  students  administer  unproctored  exami- 
nations under  an  honor  system  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1921.  A Student  Attendance  Committee  dating  from  1923  ad- 
ministers the  attendance  regulations  for  lowerclassmen.  Upper- 
classmen are  currently  assuming  responsibility  for  their  own  at- 
tendance at  class. 


St  Joseph  s Collegi 


Student-oriented,  the  College  encourages  open  forums,  con- 
structive suggestions  and  frank  appraisals  by  the  undergraduate 
student  body.  Student-faculty  discussion  and  administration-fac- 
ultv-student  committees  are  avenues  through  which  students 
ha  ve  influenced  policy-making. 

By  sharing  responsibility  within  a democratically  organized 
college  community,  the  faculty  and  administration  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College  believe  that  the  students  will  learn  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  intelligent  participation  in  the  larger  communities  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  world. 

Freshman  Orientation 


The  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  is  set 
aside  for  the  orientation  of  the  freshman  class.  The  program, 
planned  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  entering  students,  in- 
cludes conferences,  social  activities,  course  registration,  and  psy- 
chological and  reading  tests.  The  orientation  is  continued  during 
the  semester  through  the  Peer  Counseling  Program  and  occasion- 
al lectures  and  meetings  with  departmental  chairmen. 

Religious  Activities 


In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  providing  students  with 
opportunities  to  mature  in  every  dimension  of  their  lives,  reli- 
gious activities  on  campus  are  planned  by  a student  Christian 
Development  Council.  Faculty  join  with  students  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Liturgy,  agapes,  in  dialogue,  film  discussions,  and  in 
days  set  apart  for  religious  experience.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
praying  and  talking  together,  students  and  faculty  will  build  a 
strong  Christian  community  on  campus.  Students  extend  this 
community  to  the  neighborhood  in  tutorial  programs  and  in  their 
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work  in  the  Social  Service  Club. 


Guidance 


Through  individual  interviews  with  a member  of  the  Faculty 
Counseling  Committee,  department  chairmen,  and  the  Director 
of  Student  Personnel  Services,  the  student  is  assisted  in  under- 
standing himself,  in  evaluating  his  potentialities,  and  in  planning 
his  college  course  in  the  light  of  his  past  achievements,  his  voca- 
tional and  personal  interests,  and  his  special  aptitudes.  The  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  College,  together  with  the  curricular 
requirements,  are  explained  to  enable  the  student  to  adapt  more 
readily  to  college  life. 

An  important  function  of  the  Student  Personnel  Services  Of- 
fice is  to  help  the  student  clarify  his  occupational  aims  by  provid- 
ing adequate  information  concerning  opportunities  in  the  various 
fields.  The  Director  is  prepared  to  provide  data  concerning  grad- 
uate work,  including  opportunities  for  graduate  scholarships.  The 
office  also  provides  placement  services. 

The  services  of  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  are  available  at 
all  times  to  all  students  in  the  College.  Every  student  is  inter- 
viewed in  his  freshman  year  and  is  free  to  consult  the  office  as 
often  as  his  needs  and  interests  demand.  The  services  of  a Mental 
Health  Consultant  are  available. 

Health 

Entrants  are  required  to  file  a certificate  of  health  on  a form 
provided  by  the  college  and  a written  report  of  the  chest  x-ray  by 
September  1.  Whenever  records  indicate  that  a student  needs  a 
follow-up,  the  college  consulting  physician  will  refer  the  student 
to  his  own  physician. 


The  Student 
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Admissions  and  Finances 


ADMISSIONS  AND  FINANCES 


Procedure  for  Application 


Application  for  admission  by  all  qualified  students  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin  to  the  freshman  class 
should  be  made  during  the  senior  year  in  secondary  school,  pre- 
ferably in  the  seventh  term.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Admissions.  Complete  application  includes 
evidence  of  fulfillment  of  secondary  school  requirements,  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  administered  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  a recommendation  from  the  principal  or 
guidance  counselor  of  the  secondary  school  attended.  Although  a 
personal  interview  is  not  required  as  part  of  the  admissions  proce- 
dure, candidates  are  advised  to  arrange  for  such  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  admissions  counselors.  Appointments  should  be 
made  through  the  Admissions  Office,  which  is  open  from  9:00 
a m.  to  5:00  p.m.  on  weekdays.  If  possible,  visits  should  be 
planned  during  these  hours. 

Secondary  School  Requirements 


Candidates  for  admission  should  complete  a four-year  course 
in  an  accredited  secondary  school.  The  sixteen  units  listed  in  the 
following  table  are  basic  requirements  for  admission.  A unit  sig- 
nifies any  subject  pursued  four  or  five  times  a week  for  one  scho- 
lastic year. 
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Prescribed  Units 


English  4 

Languages  3 

Mathematics  2 

American  History  1 

Science  1 

Electives  ,5 

Electives 


Credit  will  be  given  for  additional  work  in  history,  science, 
mathematics,  languages,  and  accredited  courses  in  music,  art, 
and  speech. 

Mathematics  Requirement 

While  two  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  are  re- 
quired for  admission,  three  or  four  years  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics  are  suggested  for  those  who  plan  to  major  in  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  biology,  and  for  premedical  students. 

Language  Requirement 

The  College  sets  as  its  standard  three  years  of  study  in  one  lan- 
guage, or  two  years  of  study  in  each  of  two  foreign  languages.  A 
large  proportion  of  students  present  six  units  of  study  in  foreign 
languages,  and  this  is  advisable  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
major  in  a foreign  language.  Latin  is  acceptable  as  one  of  the  lan- 
guages for  admission. 

History  Requirement 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  St.  Joseph  s College  re- 
quires one  year  of  American  history  and  at  least  another  year  of 
social  studies. 

Science  Requirement 

A one-year  course  in  science  on  the  secondary  level  fulfills  the 
requirement  for  entrance  to  the  College.  Those  students,  how- 
ever, who  desire  the  science  major  or  the  premedical  course  will 
find  two  or  more  years  of  science  on  the  high  school  level  a better 
preparation. 
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Exemption  from  Secondary  School  Admission  Requirements 
Admissions  counselors  at  St.  Joseph’s  College  are  willing  to 
consider  the  applications  of  students  whose  college  preparation 
may  vary  from  the  above  pattern  but  who  give  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  do  college  work. 

Early  Admission  Plan 


This  plan  is  designed  for  students  of  high  academic  standing 
with  a social  maturity  beyond  their  grade  level.  St.  Joseph  s will 
consider  high  school  junior  students  for  entrance  into  the  College 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  junior  year  in  high  school.  Basic  requi- 
sites are  high  academic  achievement,  parental  approval,  and  very 
strong  recommendations  from  high  school  guidance  personnel. 
Students  must  take  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  in  the  spring  of  their  junior  year.  This  program 
may  be  considered  only  in  high  schools  which  offer  very  strong 
academic  preparation  and  where  there  is  agreement  with  the 
aims  and  philosophy  of  the  early  admission  concept. 

Entrance  Examinations 


Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  take 
the  following  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  test: 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  issues  without 
charge  a Bulletin  of  Information  explaining  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  these  tests.  This  bulletin  contains: 

1.  Rules  regarding  fees,  application,  and  reports 

2.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  tests 

3.  Advice  to  candidates 

4.  Sample  questions 

5.  Lists  of  examination  centers 

Entrance  Examination  Procedure 


When  the  candidate  sends  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 


tion  Board  for  an  application  for  registration,  this  application 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  fee: 


Scholastic  Aptitude  Test $5.75 

Late  Registration  Fee $3.00 


Applications  for  tests,  fees  for  tests,  and  the  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation should  be  addressed  to: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

The  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  colleges  listed  on  the  candidate’s  application.  St.  Joseph  s 
College  will  in  turn  notify  the  candidates  of  the  action  taken 
upon  their  application  for  admission. 

During  the  academic  year  1970—1971,  the  testing  dates  for 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Achievement  Tests  are: 
November  7,  1970  (SAT) 

December  5,  1970  (SAT  and  Achievement  Tests) 

January  9,  1971  (SAT  and  Achievement  Tests) 

March  6,  1971  (SAT  and  Achievement  Tests) 

April  17,  1971  (SAT) 

May  1,  1971  (Achievement  Tests) 

July  10,  1971  (SAT  and  Achievement  Tests) 

Application  for  the  College  Board  tests  must  be  filed  at  least  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  test  date. 

Final  Filing  Date 


The  final  date  for  filing  an  application  for  admission  to  St.  Jo- 
b’s College  is  May  1. 

iy  Decision  Plan 


St.  Joseph  s College  will  take  action  on  applications  or  well- 
qualified  students  up  to  December  15  of  their  senior  year.  Lender 
this  plan,  students  wishing  to  make  early  application  will  re- 
ceive immediate  decision  after  the  College  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing credentials: 
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1.  High  school  record  and  rank  in  class 

2.  Recommendation  of  the  principal  or  guidance  counselor 

3.  The  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  administered  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Candidates  Reply  Date 

Students  who  have  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  have  until  May  1 to  confirm  their  choice  of  St.  Joseph  s 
College. 

Competitive  Scholarships 

St.  Joseph  s College  awards  her  competitive  scholarships  on 
the  following  bases: 

1.  High  school  record 

2.  Scores  on  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  taken 
in  November  or  December  of  the  senior  year 

3.  Recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school 

4.  Interview  with  Academic  Dean 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  the  September  1971 
scholarship  awards  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  ad- 
ministered by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  on  No- 
vember 7 or  December  5,  1970.  Application  for  these  tests  must 
be  made  by  writing  directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  For  procedure  and  fees,  see  “Entrance  Examination  Pro- 
cedure, pages  16  and  17. 


Advanced  Placement 


Students  who  have  taken  advanced  placement  courses  in  sec- 
ondary school  may  apply  for  college  credit.  St.  Joseph’s  College 
grants  advanced  placement  and  credit  to  able  students  on  the 
basis  of  each  candidate’s  score  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Ex- 
amination administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  chairman  in  whose 
field  the  advanced  study  has  been  done. 
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College  Proficiency  Examinations 


St.  Joseph  s College  will  consider  the  application  of  candidates 
who  wish  to  apply  for  credit  or  placement  on  the  basis  of  the  Col- 
lege Board’s  College- Level  Examination  (CLEP). 

To  help  candidates  earn  credit  in  a subject  in  which  they  have 
achieved  a mastery,  the  State  Education  Department  administers 
College  Proficiency  Examinations  covering  subjects  taught  in 
college.  These  examinations  measure  the  knowledge  that  would 
be  expected  of  students  who  had  completed  these  courses  in  col- 
lege. St.  Joseph  s College  will  grant  undergraduate  credit  to 
those  individuals  who  meet  its  standards  on  these  proficiency 
examinations.  Application  to  take  such  an  examination  should  be 
made  to  the  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York 
12224. 

College  Board  Services  and  Programs 

St.  Joseph  s College  recommends  that  candidates  consult  the 
College  Board  publication.  The  College  Board  Today  — Organi- 
zation, Services  and  Programs. 


Placement  and  Programming 


During  the  first  week  in  June  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment administers  the  Modern  Language  Tests  to  the  entering 
class  to  determine  which  students  are  to  be  placed  in  elementary, 
intermediate,  or  advanced  classes  in  French  or  Spanish.  At  this 
time  a test  is  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Speech  Department 
for  placement  in  the  required  freshman  speech  course.  Chairmen 
of  specific  departments  will  be  available  for  interviews.  Direc- 
tives for  programming  for  the  first  semester  are  given  by  the 
Registrar. 
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Transfer  Students 


Transfer  students  are  welcome  at  St.  Joseph’s.  The  College  be- 
lieves that  transfer  students  add  a new  dimension  to  our  institu- 
tion by  bringing  fresh  ideas  and  varied  experiences.  The  number 
of  accepted  credits  and  the  additional  requirements  necessary  for 
graduation  will  vary  with  each  student,  and  must  be  explored  on 
an  individual  basis. 


Statement  of  Costs 


A remittance  of  $15.00  is  payable  when  the  application  is  filed. 
The  application  fee  is  a service  fee  and  is  in  no  case  returnable. 

Annual  Tuition  and  Fees 
Tuition  $1400  per  year 

College  Fee  $25  per  year 

Laboratory  Fee  $20  per  course 

Graduation  Fee  $50 

Student  Activities  $50  per  year0 


“This  fee  is  levied  by  the  Student  Council  for  the  support  of 
student-organized  activities. 

No  reduction  or  refund  will  be  made  for  withdrawal  except  in 
case  of  protracted  illness. 

Tuition  is  to  be  paid  in  full  for  the  fall  semester  by  November 
19  and  for  the  spring  semester  by  March  15.  A tuition  deposit  of 
$50.00  must  be  paid  by  a new  entrant  on  or  before  May  2.  It  will 
be  credited  on  the  bill  issued  at  registration  and  is  not 
refundable. 


The  College  reserves  the  right  to  alter  tuition  charges  and  fees 
when  such  changes  become  necessary. 

Scholarships 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  a number  of  scholarships  are 
offered  to  deserving  students.  Unless  special  conditions  are 
named  by  the  donors,  the  only  requirement  governing  the  award- 
ing of  a scholarship  is  that  the  candidates  shall  have  given  evi- 
dence of  high  academic  promise.  It  is  understood  that  no  candi- 
date is  eligible  for  a scholarship  who  has  not  satisfied  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  College.  The  College  reserves  the 
right  to  declare  forfeit  the  scholarship  of  any  student  who  fails  to 
maintain  an  index  of  3. 

Competitive  Scholarships 

The  Board  of  Trustees  awards  three  competitive  scholarships 
annually.  One  of  these  is  in  science.  Applicants  for  the  scholar- 
ships must  make  applications  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  for  the  November  or  December  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test. 

Full  Perpetual  Scholarships 
Mary  Doherty  Scholarship 
St.  Angela  Hall  Scholarship 
Nativity  Parish  Scholarship 
Academy  of  St.  Joseph  Alumnae  Scholarship 
Bishop  Bryan  J.  McEntegart  Scholarship 
Blanche  E.  Knauth  Scholarship 

Full  Scholarships 

St.  Joseph’s  College  Alumnae  Scholarship 
St.  Joseph  s High  School  Scholarship 
Mary  St.  John  Murphy  Scholarship 
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Partial  Scholarships 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Dillon  Scholarship  (4) 

Fontbonne  Hall  Scholarship 
Archbishop  Molloy  Scholarship 
Generoso  Pope  Scholarship 

Governor  s Committee  on  Scholarship  Achievement 
Scholarship 

St.  Agnes  Seminary  Scholarship 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  High  School  Scholarship 
Blanche  E.  Knauth  Scholarship 

The  sum  of  $5600  is  sufficient  to  provide  a scholarship  for  a 
student  for  four  years.  The  sum  of  $24,000  is  necessary  for  the 
foundation  of  a full  perpetual  scholarship. 

Financial  Aid  Program 


Partial  Scholarships 

An  award  of  $200  per  year  is  given  to  entering  freshmen  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement  and  financial  need. 

Grants 

Financial  grants  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
and  funds  available.  Students  awarded  grants  are  required  to  give 
a limited  number  of  hours  of  service  to  the  College. 

All  partial  scholarships  and  grants  are  awarded  for  one  year  but 
are  renewed  on  written  request  if  the  student  maintains  a good 
record . 

All  students  applying  for  financial  aid  will  be  expected  to  sub- 
mit the  Parents  Confidential  Statement  form  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service 
Box  176 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
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Loans 

St.  Joseph’s  College  is  a participant  in  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program  established  under  Title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (P.  L.  85-864)  and  in  the  New 
York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  Plan.  Those  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  aid  under  this  Program  must  be  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  College  and  then  apply  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
College  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Grants-in-Air  for  proper 
loan  application  forms  on  or  before  January  1. 

New  York  State  Financial  Assistance 

New  York  State  offers  various  types  of  financial  assistance  to 
qualified  college  students  who  are  state  residents.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  students  seeking  such  aid  obtain  full  information 
and  meet  promptly  each  application  deadline. 

Scholar  Incentive  Program 

Applications  should  be  filed  before  July  1 for  each  academic 
year  but  will  be  accepted  up  to  December  1.  Applications  for  the 
spring  semester  only  have  an  April  1 deadline.  Annual  applica- 
tion is  required. 

/ 

Regents  College  Scholarships  for  Undergraduates 

Candidates  should  seek  directions  from  their  high  school  prin- 
cipal and/or  guidance  counselor. 

Information  on  all  the  above  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Regents  Examination  and  Scholarship  Center,  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  N.Y.  12204.  Students  seeking 
New  York  State  guaranteed  loans  should  apply  to  the  New  York 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation,  159  Delaware  Ave- 
nue, Delmar,  N.Y.  12054. 
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ACADEMIC  LIFE 


The  academic  year  begins  in  September  with  Orientation 
Week  for  freshmen,  and  with  enrollment,  following  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  all  other  students. 

Degree  Program 


The  course  offerings  of  the  various  academic  departments  in 
the  College  represent  the  areas  of  human  knowledge  and  culture 
which  are  essential  for  a liberal  education.  By  grouping  the  de- 
partments in  three  divisions,  we  have  indicated  the  relationships 
of  the  various  disciplines.  To  ensure  some  understanding  of  the 
values  of  each  of  these  divisions  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a 
climate  in  which  the  student  can  grow  through  freedom  of 
choice,  we  require  all  students  to  offer  a core  of  courses  for  the 
degree,  according  to  the  following  general  plan. 

DIVISION  OF  HUMANITIES 

Sub-division  of  English,  speech,  art,  music,  classics:  Four  cours- 
es, representing  four  areas  — 

1 in  English  literature 

1 in  speech 

2 from  art,  music,  and  classics 
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Modern  Language: 

2 courses 

Exception:  a student  may  satisfy  the  language  require- 
ment by  demonstrating,  on  a standardized  examination, 
proficiency  equal  to  that  expected  at  the  end  of  French  6 
or  Spanish  5.  A foreign  student  may  offer  competence  in 
an  English  placement  test  to  satisfy  the  language 
requirement. 

Philosophy: 

3 courses,  two  of  which  will  be  designated  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  third  may  be  selected  from  other  department 
offerings. 

Theology: 

4 courses,  one  each  year,  totalling  9 credits. 

Two  of  these  courses  will  be  specifically  designated;  the 
other  two  may  be  selected  from  a range  of  seven  electives. 

DIVISION  OF  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES: 

Three  courses  representing  three  areas: 

1 in  the  field  of  western  history 

2 from  the  offerings  in  anthropology,  economics,  political 
science,  sociology,  psychology/child  study 

DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  (BIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY,  EARTH  SCIENCE,  PHYSICS)  AND  MATHE- 
MATICS: 

Three  courses  — minimum  9 credits 
1 in  a laboratory  science 
1 in  mathematics 

1 in  either  mathematics  or  a laboratory  science 
These  courses  may  be  taken  at  any  point  during  the  four  years 
at  which  the  student  feels  most  ready  or  at  which  he  recognizes 
the  need.  Students  who  plan  to  major  in  one  of  the  sciences  or  in 
mathematics,  however,  should  take  in  freshman  year  the  intro- 
ductory courses  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  sequence  re- 
quired within  the  major.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Departments  will 
guide  their  choices. 
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OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

1 course  in  English  Composition  and  the  research  paper  undei 
the  direction  of  the  English  Department. 

2 courses  in  Physical  Education  — one  in  sports,  the  other  ir 
Modern  Dance  — during  the  first  two  years  of  College.  (A 
substitute  for  Modern  Dance  will  be  provided  for  mah 
students. ) 

This  core  curriculum,  far  from  restricting  the  choices  of  students 
is  intended  to  encourage  them  to  explore  new  areas  and  open  nev 
vistas.  For  this  reason,  during  the  first  two  years  students  are  urgec 
to  choose,  for  their  core  offerings,  subjects  hitherto  unfamiliar  t( 
them. 

MAJOR  AREAS.  Once  aware  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  pos 
sibilities,  each  student  can  develop  depth  by  choosing  one  of  th< 
major  departments  for  intensive  study.  Under  the  guidance  of  th< 
Chairman  of  the  Department,  the  student  will  select  courses  for  ; 
total  of  30  credits.  (N.B.  In  some  instances,  courses  offered  to  satisfy 
the  core  requirement  may  also  be  offered  toward  the  major.) 

ELECTIVES.  In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  and  major 
area,  students  also  choose  courses  which  support  their  majors, 
broaden  their  interests,  or  advance  their  educational  goals. 

CREDIT  REQUIREMENT.  The  total  number  of  credits  re- 
quired for  the  degree  is  128.  Students  who  follow  a pre-profes- 
sional program  for  teaching  are  required  to  complete  a total  of 
132  credits.  Every  student  must  have  a cumulative  index  of  2. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PLANS  OF  STUDY.  All  candidates  for 
the  B.A.  degree  follow  the  liberal  arts  course  of  study,  including 
the  core  curriculum  and  major.  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
professional  careers  may  choose  one  of  the  following  plans. 

Plan  A (128  credits)  — for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  ca- 
reers in  medicine,  nursing,  law,  library  work,  or  computer  pro- 
gramming. This  plan  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Academic 
Dean. 


Plan  B (132  credits)  — for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach 
on  the  secondary  level  (7-12  grade).  They  follow  a program 
which  has  been  approved  for  teacher  certification  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department.  The  sequence  of  courses,  in- 
cluding student  teaching,  necessitates  that  students  select  this 
plan  early  in  their  college  careers.  This  plan  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Department 

Plan  B (132  credits)  — for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach 
from  nursery  school  to  the  sixth  grade  level  (N-6).  To  follow  this 
program,  which  has  been  approved  for  teacher  certification  by 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  students  should  elect 
Child  Study  as  a major  before  the  completion  of  the  freshman 
year.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  choose  an  area  of  concentra- 
tion of  24  credits  (History,  Sociology,  Social  Science,  Psychology, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  English,  Speech,  Fine  Arts, 
French,  Spanish).  This  plan  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Child  Study  Department. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR,  PLAN,  OR  PROGRAM.  A student  who 
wishes  to  change  major  or  plan  must  obtain,  on  a form  furnished 
by  the  Registrar,  signatures  of  all  Chairmen  of  Departments  in- 
volved, and  of  the  Academic  Dean.  Change  of  major  or  plan 
should  be  effected  before  the  period  of  programming  for  the  fol- 
lowing term.  Change  of  program  may  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  professor,  the  Chairman  of  the  major  depart- 
ment, and  the  Academic  Dean. 

Academic  Advisement  and  Programming 


Much  of  the  success  of  our  academic  program  stems  from  the 
interest  of  the  faculty  in  the  individual  student.  During  the  for- 
mal period  of  advisement  before  each  programming  and  registra- 
tion period,  students  should  consult  the  Chairmen  of  Depart- 
ments and  of  areas  of  concentration  and  Directors  of  Plans  about 
their  choice  of  courses  for  the  following  term.  For  more  than  six 
courses  in  one  semester,  the  permission  of  the  Academic  Dean  is 
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required. 

PASS/FAIL  OPTION.  To  encourage  exploration  and  experi- 
mentation is  curricular  areas,  junior  and  seniors  may  take  ONE 
COURSE  PER  SEMESTER  on  an  Index-Free  basis  (i.e.,  the 
grade  is  not  computed  in  the  index).  Courses  required  either  by 
core  curriculum  or  by  the  student  s major  department  or  area  of 
concentration  may  not  be  elected  on  this  basis.  Students  may 
have  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  term  in  which  to  indicate  that  they 
wish  to  take  this  option.  Grades  assigned  are  P or  LI  (Pass  or 
Unsatisfactory). 

AL'DITING  COURSES.  Matriculated  students  may  audit 
courses  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  and  the  permission  of 
the  Academic  Dean.  Non-matriculated  students  pay  the  regular 
tuition  for  this  privilege.  No  credit  is  given  for  audited  courses, 
and  no  records  are  kept. 

ATTENDANCE.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and 
punctually  all  classes  in  which  they  are  registered.  Because  class* 
participation  is  considered  vital  to  the  educational  process,  class 
work  constitutes  2/3,  and  the  final  exam  1/3,  of  the  grade  in  the 
course.  Students  who  must  be  absent  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  are  urged,  therefore,  to  contact  the  individual  professors  or 
the  Academic  Dean  concerning  classwork,  assignments,  and  an- 
nounced quizzes. 

Class  attendance  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a Student  Attendance  Committee.  Upperclassmen 
are  responsible  for  their  own  attendance.  Attendance  regulations 
are  published  in  the  student  and  faculty  handbooks. 

WITHDRAWING  FROM  COURSES.  A student  who  wishes  to 
withdraw  from  a course  in  which  he  is  registered,  should  discuss 
his  reasons  with  the  professor  and  the  Chairman  of  his  major 
department.  He  must  then  obtain  the  written  permission  of  the 
Academic  Dean;  otherwise  he  will  receive  the  grade  of  F.  Forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Academic  Dean. 
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EXAMINATIONS.  Final  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  Exceptions  to  this  procedure  require  the  approval 
of  the  Academic  Dean. 

Illness  is  the  only  excuse  for  absence  from  an  examination. 
Students  absenting  themselves  from  any  examination  are  expect- 
ed to  notify  the  Registrar  by  telephone  on  the  day  of  that  exami- 
nation. All  requests  for  special  examinations  must  be  directed  in 
writing  to  the  Registrar  within  one  week  of  the  date  on  which  the 
scheduled  examination  took  place.  A fee  of  ten  dollars  is  required 
for  each  late  examination,  and  a special  examination  may  be  giv- 
en no  sooner  than  two  months  from  the  originally  scheduled 
examination. 

Examinations  are  administered  under  the  Honor  System  by  the 
Student  Committee  on  Examinations. 


EXEMPTIONS.  Students  who  have  achieved  a minimal  class 
average  of  A-  in  a course  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor, 
be  exempted  from  the  final  examination  in  that  course. 


GRADES  AND  REPORTS.  Transcripts  of  courses  and  grades 
are  issued  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  final  grade  in  each  course 
is  based  on  2/3  of  the  class  mark  and  1/3  of  the  final  exam  mark. 
Grades  are  interpreted  as  follows: 

Grades  and  Reports 


Grade 

Percentage 

Quality  Point 

A 

93-96 

4.0 

A— 

90-92 

3.7 

B + 

87-89 

3.3 

B 

83-86 

3.0 

B— 

80-82 

2.7 

c:+ 

77-79 

2,3 

C 

73-76 

2.0 

C— 

70-72 

1.7 

D + 

67-69 

1,3 

D 

63-66 

1.0 
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60-62 
Below  60 


0.7 

0.0 


D— 

F 


Pass/Fail  Basis 
P 
U 


60-100 
Below  60 


EXTRA-MURAL  COURSES.  Students  may  take  courses  for 
credit  at  other  colleges  while  registered  at  St.  Joseph  s.  These 
courses  are  restricted  in  number.  All  students  desiring  permission 
must  file,  with  the  required  signatures  and  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed, application  forms  which  are  provided  for  this  purpose. 
No  grade  below  C is  accepted.  This  grade  is  not  included  in  the 
student  s cumulative  index.  (For  transfer  policy,  see  Admissions.) 


ACADEMIC  STANDING.  St.  Joseph  s College  accepts  for 
matriculation  only  those  students  whom  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions believes  capable  of  completing  the  requirements  for  the 
degree.  Since  students  may  experience  difficulty  at  some  point, 
however,  they  should  consult,  early  enough  in  the  term  for  prac- 
tical assistance,  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel,  the  Academic 
Dean,  their  faculty  counsellors,  or  any  other  faculty  member. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  Registrar  reviews  the  record  of 
every  student  and  refers  those  who  have  failed  to  maintain  an 
index  of  2 to  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing.  This  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  five  faculty  members,  with  the  Academic 
Dean  and  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel  as  consultants,  en- 
deavors to  determine  the  causes  of  the  academic  difficulty  and 
recommends  adjustments  in  program  for  the  following  term.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  serve  thereafter  as  special  advisers  to 
those  students  who  have  been  referred  to  them.  Although  the 
Committee  reviews  each  case  individually,  a student  who  contin- 
ues to  achieve  below  the  required  index  of  2 will  usually  be  ad- 
vised to  withdraw'. 


SUMMER  SESSION.  A Summer  Session  is  held  to  accommo- 
date students  who  for  a variety  of  reasons  have  indicated  their 
interest  in  summer  study.  Non-matriculated  students  are 
welcome. 

Housed  in  air-conditioned  McEntegart  Hall,  with  classes 


scheduled  at  convenient  hours,  the  Summer  Session  presents 
courses  of  the  same  caliber  and  content  as  those  regularly  offered 
during  the  year. 

Honors 


Dean  s Honor  List.  Each  October,  an  announcement  is  made 
of  the  Dean’s  Honor  List:  a record  of  students  in  good  standing 
who  in  the  previous  academic  year  have  attained  an  index  of  3.7 
or  higher. 

Degree  with  Honors.  Requirements  for  the  award  of  degrees 
with  honors  include  both  academic  and  nonacademic  qualifica- 
tions. The  minimum  academic  requirement  for  degrees  with 
honor  is  a cumulative  index  of  3.70  for  the  four  years.  Faculty 
and  student  evaluation  of  nonacademic  eligibility  is  expressed  in 
judgments  of  socialization,  leadership,  and  responsibility  of  the 
academically  eligible  candidates  for  degrees  with  honors. 

Departmental  Honors  at  Graduation 

A cumulative  index  of  3.00  and  an  index  of  3.70  in  the  major  field 
will  be  the  minimum  requirement.  The  faculty  members  of  the  de- 
partment evaluate  and  vote  on  each  academically  eligible  candidate 
as  a whole  person  worthy  of  honors. 

Honor  Societies 

Delta  Epsilon  Sigma 

St.  Joseph’s  is  one  of  the  founding  colleges  of  Delta  Epsilon 
Sigma  and  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Epsilon  Chapter.  This  is  a 
national  organization  for  graduates  of  Catholic  colleges.  Mem- 
bership as  set  up  in  the  original  charter  is  based  upon  scholarly 
attainment  and  evidence  of  high  character.  It  embraces  members 
of  the  faculty,  alumnae,  and  undergraduates. 

Kappa  Gamma  Pi 

Kappa  Gamma  Pi  is  a national  honor  society  for  Catholic  col- 
lege women.  St.  Joseph  s was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of 
this  organization.  Students  who  graduate  in  the  highest  tenth  of 
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their  class  are  eligible  for  consideration  of  their  nonacademic 
qualifications  for  election . 

Sigma  Iota  Chi 

Membership  in  the  College  honor  society.  Sigma  Iota  Chi,  is 
based  on  academic  performance  as  well  as  upon  outstanding 
qualities  of  mind  and  character.  Students  who  meet  the  specified 
requirements  are  eligible  for  election  to  membership  in  Sigma 
Iota  Chi  for  one  year.  A student  who  holds  membership  for  three 
years  becomes  a permanent  member  of  the  society  and  receives 
from  the  College  the  key  of  the  society. 

Qualifications  for  Membership  in  Kappa  Gamma  Pi  and  Sigma 

Iota  Chi 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Honors  elects  students  to  member- 
ship in  these  two  societies  following  a study  of  academic  and 
nonacademic  qualifications.  A student  with  an  index  of  3.67  qual- 
ifies academically.  Only  grades  earned  at  St.  Joseph’s  are  consid- 
ered in  the  computation  of  averages  for  honors.  In  addition  to  the 
academic  qualifications  for  eligibility  the  College  evaluates  the 
student  as  a well-socialized  individual,  possessed  of  qualities  con- 
sidered to  be  attributes  of  one  who  in  the  best  sense  may  be  con- 
sidered representative.  Assessment  of  the  qualities  of  socializa- 
tion, leadership,  and  responsibility  of  each  academically  eligible 
candidate  is  made  by  the  faculty  and  a special  student 
committee. 

Withdrawal  from  the  College 


Students  who  plan  to  withdraw  from  the  College  should  con- 
sult the  Academic  Dean  and  then,  on  the  last  dav  of  attendance, 
file  a written  statement  of  the  decision  to  withdraw.  Without 
such  a statement,  the  student  will  be  continued  on  the  register 
and  will  receive  grades  of  P"  in  all  courses.  All  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  College  must  be  fully  paid  before  a student  may  with- 
draw or  graduate  in  good  standing.  The  Administration  of  the 
College  may  require  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  aca- 
demic record  or  conduct  is  judged  unsatisfactory. 
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Non-Degree  Program 


As  a service  to  interested  adults  who  would  like  to  continue 
and  update  their  educational  interests,  the  College  offers  a pro- 
gram of  specially  selected  courses  in  the  afternoons  from  4-6  p.m. 
during  the  school  year. 

Adults  who  wish  to  take  college  courses  offered  during  the 
regular  day  program  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic 
Dean,  register  as  non-matriculated  students. 

Summer  Session  courses  are  also  open  to  non-matriculated 
students. 

High  school  seniors  recommended  by  their  grade  advisers  and 
principals  may  register  for  college  courses  for  credit.  Students 
interested  in  this  program  should  consult  the  Academic  Dean. 
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DIVISION  OF 
THE  HUMANITIES 


English 


Sister  Joseph  Immaculate  Schwartz,  Ph  D.,  Chairman;  Sister 
Mary  Florence  Burns,  Ph  D.;  Dorothy  A.  King,  Ph  D.;  Sister 
Grace  Maria  Dolan,  Ph.D. ; Patricia  S.  Coll,  M.A.;  Louise  S. 
Rose,  M.A.;  Sister  Margaret  Jennings,  Ph  D. 

As  one  of  the  formative  experiences  of  civilized  life,  literature 
forms  an  integral  part  of  every  student’s  intellectual  develop- 
ment. All  students,  therefore,  are  required  to  take  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  English  5,  6,  or  7.  To  be  admitted  to  the  English 
major,  students  must  maintain  a B-  average  in  the  English  and 
Speech  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Major 

Thirty  credits  in  English  in  addition  to  those  earned  in  fresh- 
man year  are  required. 

Required  courses:  English  52  and  85.  With  permission  of  the 
department.  Philosophy  29  may  be  substituted  for  English  52. 
Greek  32  and  Latin  32  may  be  counted  toward  the  English  major. 

Comprehensive  examination  in  English  and  American  litera- 
ture is  required  for  graduation. 

Area  of  Concentration 

Twenty-four  credits  in  English  in  addition  to  those  earned  in 
freshman  year  are  required. 
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English  3 COMPOSITION 

Analysis  and  application  of  the  principles  of  effective  writing. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  4 NARRATIVE  WRITING 

Narration  — essentials,  informational  narrative,  types;  ele- 
ments of  the  story  — plot,  characterization,  setting,  dialogue. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  8 CREATIVE  WRITING 

A course  in  advanced  writing  designed  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  the  writing  of  the  short  story,  the 
formal  and  informal  essay,  critical  studies,  and  original  verse. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  5 A STUDY  OF  THE  MAJOR  LITERARY  GENRES 
An  experimental  course  for  freshmen.  Reading  list  in  prepara- 
tion. Techniques  of  the  term  paper  included  in  the  course. 

4 hours  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

English  6 A STUDY  OF  GREAT  BOOKS  IN  WORLD 
LITERATURE 

An  experimental  course  for  freshmen.  Reading  list  in  prepara- 
tion. Techniques  of  the  term  paper  included  in  course. 

4 hours  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

English  7 A STUDY  OF  MASTERPIECES  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

An  experimental  course  for  freshmen.  Reading  list  in  prepara- 
tion. Techniques  of  the  term  paper  included  in  the  course. 

4 hours  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

English  18  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 

An  introduction  to  the  literary  heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
studv  of  the  four  major  epics  — Beowulf,  the  Song  of  Roland, 
The  Cid.  and  the  Nibelungenlied;  selected  reading  from  the 
“Matters"  of  Medieval  Romance,  analysis  of  other  genres,  espe- 
cially the  drama  and  the  ballad. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  19  LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE 

Nondramatic  literature  of  the  English  Renaissance  as  exhibited 
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in  the  more  important  works  in  verse  and  prose  of  representative 
writers  of  the  period. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  20  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1620-1860 

Development  of  American  literature  from  the  Colonial  period 
to  the  Civil  War  with  special  emphasis  on  Irving,  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, Melville,  and  the  poets  of  the  American  Romantic 
Movement. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  21  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  FROM  WHITMAN 
TO  THE  PRESENT 

Main  trends  in  American  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  Whitman  and  the  new  poets;  the  local  color 
writers  of  the  short  story;  realism  and  naturalism  in  the  American 
novel;  experiments  in  the  American  theatre. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  23  THE  SHORT  STORY 

Readings  in  English,  American,  and  continental  short  stories 
with  a view  to  introducing  their  origin,  chief  exponents,  and 
main  trends. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 
English  30  SHAKESPEARE 

A survey  of  the  literary  period  of  Shakespeare  and  its  influence 
on  the  drama;  reading  and  interpretation  of  Shakespearean 
plays;  study  of  the  structure  and  types  of  plays;  written  reports 
suggested  by  the  study. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  31  SHAKESPEARE 

The  study  indicated  in  English  30  continued  in  further  detail; 
reading  and  interpretation  of  other  plays  of  Shakespeare  not 
studied  in  the  preceding  course;  written  reports  suggested  by  the 
study. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  33  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT 

A study  of  the  complete  works,  including  poetry  and  prose,  of 
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the  five  major  Romantic  poets:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  34  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  LAST  HALF  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
A study  of  representative  Victorian  poets  and  prose  writers: 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Mill,  Carlyle,  Arnold,  Newman  and  Hop- 
: kins.  Current  social  and  intellectual  movements  with  relation  to 
! the  literature  of  the  period. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

English  35  DRAMA:  THE  GREEKS  TO  IBSEN 

Development  of  the  drama  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Greek 
plays  through  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  Ibsen;  lec- 
tures, class  discussions,  and  class  readings  on  the  history  of  the 
drama,  the  content  of  the  plays,  the  development  of  stagecraft, 
continental  influences. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  36  DRAMA:  IBSEN  TO  THEATRE  OF  THE 
ABSURD 

< Course  carried  along  the  same  lines  as  English  35;  attention  to 
the  rise  of  new  social  and  dramatic  problems;  lectures,  assigned 
reading,  discussion. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  41  THE  RISE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
NOVEL 

Reading,  reports  and  lectures  on  the  English,  the  continental 
and  the  American  novel  from  its  rise  through  the  nineteenth 
century. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  42  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  NOVEL 

Course  carried  along  the  same  lines  as  English  41  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  trends  and  literary  tendencies  of  the  English,  the 
continental  and  the  American  novel  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  52  LITERARY  CRITICISM 

A survey  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  literary  criticism, 
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with  particular  attention  to  such  critical  problems  as  the  nature 
and  function  of  art,  literary  criteria  and  the  relation  between  art 
and  morality. 

Required  of  English  majors  in  senior  year 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  80  MILTON 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Re- 
gained, Samson  Agonistes,  together  with  Milton's  minor  poems 
and  selections  from  his  prose.  Class  discussions  and  reports  sug- 
gested by  the  study. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  82  DANTE’S  DIVINA  COM  M EDI  A 

Reading,  study  and  reports  on  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia  in 
English  with  attention  to  its  influence  on  literature. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  85  SEMINAR  IN  LITERATURE 

A study  of  the  methods  and  techniques  of  literary  research, 
with  special  attention  to  sources  and  bibliographical  problems. 
Individual  research  in  a restricted  field  of  English  or  American 
literature,  terminating  in  the  preparation  of  a thesis  dealing  with 
a related  aspect  of  a group  project. 

Required  of  English  majors  in  senior  year 

1 hour  a week,  1 semester,  1 credit 

English  105  CHAUCER 

A study  of  Chaucer  as  a man  and  a poet;  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  his  art  and  its  relation  to  the  social,  cultural  and  religious 
background  for  the  fourteenth  century;  special  emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 

Open  only  to  English  majors 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  1 15  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE 
The  prose  and  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  reli- 
gious, political,  and  social  backgrounds;  the  Puritan,  the  Cavalier 
and  the  Metaphysical  writers  of  the  century. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 or  3 credits  — One  credit  for  in- 
dependent study  under  direction  of  professor  giving  course.  Stu- 
dent participation  by  invitation  only. 
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English  122  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE 
The  prose  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  poli- 
tical and  social  backgrounds;  a study  of  literature  from  the  time 
of  Drvden,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Addison,  Steele,  through  the  days 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  circle;  discussion  of  the  beginnings  of 
romanticism. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

English  151  MAJOR  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

In-depth  studies  of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau.  Whitman,  Twain,  James,  Eliot,  Faulkner,  Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald,  Wolfe,  O’Neill,  and  Steinbeck. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  152  MAJOR  BRITISH  WRITERS 

In  depth  studies  of  Yeats,  Conrad,  Joyce,  Orwell,  Huxley, 
Lawrence,  Forster,  Woolf,  Auden,  Bowen  and  Thomas. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

English  201  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FILM 

A study  of  the  film  medium  as  language,  with  a consideration 
of  the  varied  types  of  communication  it  is  capable  of  achieving. 

Each  class  meeting  combines  three  approaches:  lecture,  view- 
ing of  selected  short  or  feature  films,  and  discussion. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Philosophy  29  PRINCIPLES  OF  AESTHETICS 
See  Interdisciplinary  courses. 

Philosophy  SO  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MODERN 
LITERATURE 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 


Fine  Arts 


Reverend  Gennaro  D Ecelesiis,  Ph  D.,  Chairman;  Elizabeth 
Gilbert,  B.A.;  Josephine  Belloso,  M.A.;  Reverend  Joseph  Roff 
M us.D.,  Composer  in  Residence. 

The  arts  embody  some  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  man  s spir- 
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it.  Convinced  of  this,  the  Fine  Arts  Department  seeks  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  music 
and  art.  He  is  taught  to  develop  his  taste  and  deepen  his  critical 
sense  as  he  pursues  his  introductory  work.  Advanced  courses  are 
offered  for  those  students  who  desire  further  enrichment  or  tech- 
nical skills. 

For  the  students  who  select  Music  and/or  Art  to  fulfill  their 
core  requirement.  Music  5. 1 and  Art  35  are  the  prescribed  cours- 
es. These  courses  may  also  be  counted  toward  the  area  concentra- 
tion of  24  credits  in  fine  arts  for  prospective  elementary  school 
teachers.  Students  who  elect  to  take  their  area  concentration  in 
fine  arts  must  take  Art  32,  33,  35  and  Music  5.1,  11,  12.  Co-cur- 
ricular  workshops  in  art,  music,  and  dance  may  each  be  offered 
for  1/2  academic  credit,  for  a total  of  two  credits. 

Art 

Art  28  MODERN  ART 

A survey  of  modern  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  art  through  analysis  and  discussion  of  repre- 
sentative works,  with  the  purpose  of  developing  aesthetic  judg- 
ment. Illustrated  lectures,  discussions,  visits  to  museums  and  gal- 
leries. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Art  32  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  ART 

A studio  course  in  the  basic  skills,  methods  and  techniques  of 
applied  art  using  various  media. 

2 hours  (studio)  a week,  2 semesters,  2 credits 

Art  33  CERAMICS 

A basic  course  in  methods  of  working  with  clay  including  firing 
and  glazing  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  structural  form  and  decorative  design. 

2 hours  (studio)  a week,  2 semester,  2 credits 

Art  34  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ART 

An  introduction  to  the  fine  and  functional  arts;  discussion  of 
the  relationship  of  art  to  human  needs  and  the  role  of  art  in  daily 


life:  the  community,  school,  home,  and  religion.  Acquaintance 
with  materials,  processes,  and  organization  that  influence  the 
development  and  form  of  art  objects.  Lecture  and  studio. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Art  35  PRINCIPLES  AND  ASPECTS  OF  ART  HISTORY 
A study  of  the  creative  impulse  in  man  as  expressed  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  from  paleolithic 
times  through  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  art  as  a reflection  of 
the  religious,  political,  and  social  attitudes  of  the  times.  Illustrat- 
ed lectures,  discussion,  museum  visits. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Art  35  is  the  course  recommended  to  students  to  fulfill  the 
Humanities  requirement.  Students  who  have  already  taken  a 
course  in  Art  Appreciation  may  substitute  Art  34  with  depart- 
ment approval. 

Art  36  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

Exploration  of  sketching  and  painting  techniques  using  various 
media. 

2 hours  (studio)  a week,  2 semesters,  2 credits 

Philosophy  29  PRINCIPLES  OF  AESTHETICS 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 

Music 

Music  5.1  THE  UNDERSTANDING  AND  ENJOYMENT  OF 
MUSIC 

A course  in  perceptive  listening.  Study  of  various  forms  and 
styles  in  the  musical  literature  from  the  Baroque  to  the  Contem- 
porary period.  Illustrative  recordings,  required  attendance  at 
concerts. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Music  8 may  be  substituted  for  Music  5.1  if  the  student  gives 
evidence  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  area.  Compe- 
tence will  be  determined  by  the  department  in  consultation  with 
the  student. 

Music  7 TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUSIC 

A survey  of  the  outstanding  composers  since  the  turn  of  the 
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century  including  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Schoenberg,  Berg  and 
Webern.  The  historical  background  of  the  composers,  their  aes- 
thetics and  style  characteristics. 

Prerequisite:  Music  5.1 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Music  8 THE  OPERA 

The  evolution  of  the  opera.  Historical  background  of  the  great 
composers.  Representative  recordings  to  supplement  the  lec- 
tures. Analysis  of  several  individual  operas.  Class  paper  on  at- 
tendance at  an  opera  performance. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

M usic  11  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  AND  EAR  TRAINING 
An  integrated  course  in  music  techniques  involving  the  basic 
elements  of  rhythmic  and  tonal  patterns  and  their  relation  to  aur- 
al recognition.  Intervals,  scales,  melody  writing,  analysis,  simple 
melodic  dictation,  triads  and  their  inversions.  Piano  instruction: 
opportunity  for  beginners. 

No  prerequisites 

Recommended  for  Child  Study  majors 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Music  12  HARMONY 

Tonic  and  dominant  harmonies.  The  dominant  seventh  and  its 
inversions.  Four-part  harmonization  of  melodies.  The  dominant 
ninth,  bytones.  The  subdominant,  supertonic,  submediant  and 
mediant  harmonies.  Modulation. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11  or  the  consent  of  the  Instructor.  The 
student  must  be  able  to  play  simple  four-part  music  at  the 
piano. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 
Music  13  HARMONY 

Continuation  of  Music  12.  Modulation  by  common  chord  and 
through  the  diminished  seventh.  Introduction  to  chromatic  har- 
mony. Alterations  of  the  diatonic  chords.  Modulation  through 
chromatic  chords.  The  augmented  supertonic,  fifth,  tonic,  and 
submediant. 

Prerequisite:  Music  12 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
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Dance  1 DANCE  AS  A PERFORMING  ART 

A study  of  the  principles  of  choreography,  movement  tech- 
nique, creative  improvisation,  music  and  other  accompaniment 
media,  stylistic  sources,  and  the  structuring  of  these  materials 
into  dance  works. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Dance  2 DANCE  AS  A PERFORMING  ART 
Continuation  of  Dance  1. 

Prerequisite:  Dance  1 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Modern  and  Classical  Languages 

Norma  Mallia,  M.A.,  Chairman;  Esther  Raffalli,  Diplomee; 
Sister  Ann  Edmund  Carey,  M.A.;  Sister  Maria  lues  Martin, 
Ph  D.;  Mireille  Tinawy,  BA.;  Robert  Radus,  M.A.;  Kathleen  M. 
Quinn,  M.  A. 

Modern  Languages 

The  Modern  Language  Department  aims  to  develop  in  stu- 
dents proficiency  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing in  the  foreign  language;  an  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  liter- 
ary classics  in  the  original;  and  an  appreciation  of  the  culture  of 
the  foreign  country. 

The  college  requires  one  year,  six  credits,  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage for  graduation.  Students  who  feel  that  they  are  able  to 
demonstrate  a proficiency  equal  to  that  expected  at  the  end  of 
French  6 or  Spanish  100  may  do  so  by  passing  a standardized  pro- 
ficiency examination.  Such  students  may  waive  the  language 
requirement.  Students  planning  to  major  should  consult  the  de- 
partment chairman  for  details  before  registering  for  the  freshman 
program. 

A classification  examination  is  required  of  all  freshmen  to  de- 
termine the  proper  course  in  which  a student  is  to  begin  language 
study  at  the  college. 
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Students  who,  as  a result  of  the  examination,  are  placed  in  the 
elementary  classes  w ill  be  required  to  take  French  1 and  2 or 
Spanish  1 and  2;  those  in  the  intermediate,  French  3 and  4 or 
Spanish  3 and  5;  in  the  advanced  French  5 and  6 or  Spanish  5 and 
100. 

One  hour  of  laboratory  work  a week  is  required  of  all  modern 
language  students. 

French 

Prerequisites  for  all  advanced  literature  courses:  French  5 and 
6 or  their  equivalents. 

A minimum  grade  of  B-  is  required  in  all  College  French  cours- 
es taken  before  the  declaration  of  major. 

A student  who  begins  the  study  of  French  in  the  college  will  be 
permitted  to  major  in  that  language,  but  French  1 and  2 will  not 
be  credited  toward  the  30  credits  required  in  the  major  unless 
special  permission  is  granted.  Students  choosing  French  as  an 
area  of  concentration  may  credit  French  1 and  2 toward  the  24 
points  required. 

A student  choosing  French  1 as  an  elective  will  not  receive 
credit  for  French  1 without  the  completion  of  French  2. 

Major 

Required  courses  for  students  entering  with  two  years  of  the 
language:  French  3,  4,  5,  6H,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104  or  107,  and 
105  or  106  or  110  or  200. 

Required  courses  for  students  entering  with  three  or  four  years 
of  the  language:  French  5,  6H,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104  or  107, 
105,  106  or  110,  and  200. 

Area  of  Concentration 

Required  courses  for  beginners:  French  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 or  6H, 
100,  plus  3 credits  from  courses  numbered  101  through  1 10. 

Required  courses  for  students  entering  with  two  years  of  the 
language:  French  3,  4,  5,  6 or  6H,  100  plus  9 credits  from  courses 
numbered  101  through  110. 

Required  courses  for  students  entering  with  three  or  four  years 
of  the  language:  French  5,  6 or  6H,  100  plus  15  credits  from 
courses  numbered  101  through  110. 


Minor 

Plan  B students  whose  major  is  Spanish  are  required  to  take  18 
credits  in  the  French  minor.  They  will  follow  the  same  sequence 
and  requirements  as  for  the  area  of  concentration  except  that 
beginners  will  terminate  with  6 or  6H,  those  offering  two  years  of 
French  at  entrance  will  have  3 credits  of  electives  beyond  French 
100,  those  offering  three  or  four  years  at  entrance,  will  have  9 
credits  of  electives  beyond  French  100. 

Introductory 

French  1 ELEMENTARY 

Fundamentals  of  grammar  and  pronunciation  for  beginners; 
exercises  in  conversation;  supplementary  outside  readings. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

French  2 ELEMENTARY 

Continuation  of  French  1;  fundamentals  of  grammar  complet- 
ed; continued  drill  in  oral  and  written  French;  supplementary 
outside  readings. 

Open  to  students  offering  French  1 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

French  3 INTERMEDIATE 

A reading  course  in  French  civilization.  Review  of  grammar; 
exercises  in  diction;  conversational  practice;  supplementary  out- 
side readings. 

Open  to  students  offering  French  2 or  two  years  of  high  school 
French 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 
French  4 INTERMEDIATE 

Readings  of  French  literary  masterpieces.  Review  of  grammar 
concluded;  exercises  in  diction;  conversational  practice;  supple- 
mentary outside  readings. 

Open  to  students  offering  French  3 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

French  5 FRENCH  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION 
Advance  study  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idioms;  composi- 
tion. Diction  and  intonation  exercises,  dialogues,  and  practice  in 
selected  topics  of  conversation. 


Modern  and  Classical  Languages 


Open  to  students  offering  French  4 or  three  years  of  high 
school  French. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

French  6 FRENCH  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION 
French  5 continued 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

French  67/  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  AND 
CONVERSATION 

An  honors  course  for  superior  students,  and  for  prospective 
majors  and  those  choosing  French  as  an  area  of  concentration. 
Principles  of  phonetics;  diction  and  intonation  exercises;  inten- 
sive oral  practice  in  conversation;  oral  reports;  research  papers  on 
selected  topics. 

Open  to  students  offering  French  5 but  only  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  professor. 

3 hours  a week,  I semester,  3 credits  — Spring 
Advanced 

French  100  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRANCE’S  GOLDEN 
AGE 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moli^re,  Conducted  in  French. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

French  101  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 

An  introduction  to  the  civilization  and  the  culture  of  the 
French  people,  their  geography,  history,  and  institutions;  French 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  music;  outside  readings  and 
research. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
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French  102  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

History  of  French  literature  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
the  end  of  the  Golden  Age;  assigned  readings  in  French  from 
representative  authors  supplementing  the  lectures  and  recitation. 
A number  of  class  periods  devoted  to  student  reports.  Conducted 
in  French. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

French  103  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

History  of  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  outside  readings  and  reports  as  in  French  102.  Con- 
ducted in  French 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

French  104  MODERN  LITERATURE 

Study  of  trends  in  modern  French  literature  and  the  works  of 
representative  modern  and  contemporary  authors.  Outside  read- 
ings; class  discussion  and  reports.  Conducted  in  French. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits,  Not  offered  Fall  1970 

French  105  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  NOVEL 

A study  of  the  French  novel  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
Proust.  Outside  readings  and  reports.  Conducted  in  French. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

French  106  ROMANTIC  PERIOD  OF  FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Mme  de  Stael,  Lamartine,  Vigny, 
Musset,  Hugo.  Conducted  in  French. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

French  107  THE  FRENCH  CONTEMPORARY  THEATRE 
Twentieth  century  French  drama  from  Claudel  to  Beckett. 
Conducted  in  French. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

French  1 10  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  FOR  TEACHERS 
A specialized  grammar  course  for  majors  who  intend  to  teach 
French. 

Open  only  to  majors  on  the  ‘ B plan;  others  must  have  the 
permission  of  the  chairman;  to  be  taken  in  the  eighth  semester. 
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concurrently  with  practice  teaching. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

French  200  SEMINAR  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Analysis  of  the  works  of  a selected  author  or  examination  of  a 
literary  movement.  Research,  critical  reports,  and  discussions. 
Conducted  in  French.  A major  course  for  Seniors. 

Juniors  may  register  for  this  course  with  special  permission 
from  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Spanish 

Prerequisites  for  all  advanced  literature  courses:  Spanish  3 and 
5 or  their  equivalents. 

A minimum  grade  of  B-  is  required  in  all  College  Spanish 
courses  taken  before  the  declaration  of  major. 

Major 

Students  choosing  Spanish  as  a major  must  complete  30  credits 
in  the  department. 

Plan  A students  are  required  to  take  besides  the  30  credits  in 
the  major  field:  Greek  31,  Latin  31,  Historv  51  and  Philosophy 
23. 


Area  of  Concentration 

Students  choosing  Spanish  as  an  area  of  concentration  must 
complete  24  credits  in  the  department. 

Minor 

Plan  B students  whose  major  is  French  are  required  to  take, 
besides  the  30  credits  in  the  major  field,  18  credits  in  Spanish. 

Introductory 

Spanish  1 ELEMENTARY 

Fundamentals  in  grammar;  exercises  in  reading  and  speaking 
simple  Spanish. 

Open  to  beginners 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 


Spanish  2 ELEMENTARY 

Complete  essentials  in  Spanish  grammar  with  an  intensive 
study  of  the  subjunctive;  vocabulary  building;  idioms.  Reading 
of  simple  literary  selections. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  1 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Spanish  3 INTERMEDIATE 

Grammar  review;  vocabulary  building;  idioms;  composition 
exercises.  Introduction  to  Spanish-American  civilization.  Select- 
ed readings  from  the  history  of  Spanish-American  countries  and 
their  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  1 and  2 and  to 
those  offering  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Spanish  4 INTERMEDIATE 

Intensive  letter  writing  with  special  emphasis  on  commercial 
correspondence.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  3 or  its 
equivalent 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — On  demand 

Spanish  5 SPANISH  PHONETICS,  COMPOSITION  AND 
CONVERSATION 

A study  of  applied  principles  of  phonetics.  Advanced  study  of 
grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms.  Original  composition.  Conver- 
sation and  discussion  on  selected  topics.  Short  story  telling.  Care- 
ful attention  is  given  to  pronunciation  and  intonation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  3 and  to  those 
offering  three  or  more  years  of  high  school  Spanish 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall  and  Spring 

Advanced 

Spanish  100A  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE 

A study  of  representative  literature  of  Spain  from  its  origins  to 
the  end  of  the  Golden  Age.  Discussions,  reports  assigned  and 
supplementary  reading  in  Spanish.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall  and  Spring 


Modern  and  Classical  Languages 


Spanish  100B  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE 

A continuation  of  Spanish  100A.  The  study  of  the  literature  of 
Spain  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  twentieth.  Conducted 
in  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall  and  Spring 

Spanish  101  DRAMA  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

A careful  study  and  evaluation  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega; 
outside  reading  supplemented  by  lectures  on  works  of  Tirso  de 
Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Guillen  de  Castro.  Discussions  and 
written  reports.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Spanish  102  NOVEL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE:  CERVANTES 
Careful  reading  and  interpretation  of  Don  (fuijote,  with  the 
aim  of  providing  a comprehensive  view  of  Cervantes,  including  a 
study  of  the  technique  and  construction  of  his  works.  Conducted 
in  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Spanish  103  19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURIES’  LITERARY 
PRODUCTION 

Development  of  the  novel  from  the  Romantic  period.  Perez 
Galdos  and  his  contemporaries,  the  naturalistic  school.  The  Ge- 
neracien  del  ’98.  Novelists  and  essayists.  Discussions  and  writ- 
ten reports  in  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Spanish  104  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 

Study  and  evaluation  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  Romantic 
period.  Detailed  study  of  the  most  important  dramatists  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  Spain  and  Spanish-America.  Discussions 
and  written  reports  in  Spanish,  supplemented  by  lectures.  Con- 
ducted in  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Spanish  105  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION 

A study  of  the  physical  environment  of  Spain;  the  Spanish 
race;  institutions  of  old  and  modern  Spain;  architecture,  music, 
and  painting. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
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Spanish  120  THE  MODERNIST  MOVEMENT  IN  SPANISH- 
AMERICA  AND  SPAIN 

The  precursors.  Ruben  Dario  and  his  followers.  Outstanding 
study  of  the  development  of  this  movement  in  Spanish-America; 
writers  of  the  movement  in  Spain.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
written  reports  in  Spanish. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Spanish  200  SEMINAR 

In-depth  study  of  Spanish-American  literature.  Conducted  in 
Spanish.  A major  course  for  Seniors. 

Juniors  may  register  for  this  course  with  special  permission 
from  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Classical  Languages 

The  courses  in  classical  languages  aim  to  impart  a knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  cultures  that 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  foundations  of  Western  civili- 
zation and  have  influenced  so  many  fields  of  thought  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Greek  31  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  CIVILIZATION 

Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Origin  of  and  chief  ele- 
ments in  mythology,  art,  literature,  and  material  progress  of  the 
ancient  Greeks;  their  political  development  and  national  life; 
their  systems  of  philosophy  and  principles  of  education;  their 
expansion,  colonies  and  intercourse  with  other  peoples;  their  in- 
fluence on  modern  art,  literature,  and  education.  Visits  to  art 
museums  of  the  metropolitan  area  are  encouraged. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Greek  32  GREEK  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 
Reading  of  Greek  literature  with  emphasis  on  the  epic. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  English  major 
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Latin  11  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 
(Selections) 

Reading  of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Confessions;  lectures 
on  Patristic  Latin  literature  covering  its  relation  to  Greek  Patristic 
literature  and  to  contemporary  non-Christian  literature.  Patristic 
Latin  syntax  and  vocabulary,  the  life  and  times  of  St.  Augustine, 
his  place  in  the  world  of  thought,  his  varied  style,  the  problem  of 
his  conversion,  the  bibliography  of  the  Confessions.  Oral  and 
written  reports  by  the  students. 

Prerequisite:  3 years  of  high  school  Latin 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Latin  14  CICERO’S  LETTERS 

Translation  of  selected  letters;  a study  of  Cicero’s  private  life 
and  thought  together  with  his  political  views  as  revealed  in  his 
correspondence . 

Prerequisites:  3 years  of  high  school  Latin 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Latin  22  m LATIN  COMEDY 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  evolution  of  Roman 
drama;  comparative  study  of  the  style,  diction,  and  technique  of 
the  two  chief  exponents  of  Latin  comedy;  meters  used  by  Plautus 
and  Terence;  influence  of  Latin  comedy  on  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere;  development  of  Roman  theatre.  Collateral  readings. 
Prerequisite:  .3  years  of  high  school  Latin 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Latin  31  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION 

Lectures,  readings,  discussions.  Origin  of  and  chief  elements  in 
mythology,  art,  literature,  and  material  progress  of  the  ancient 
Romans;  Hellenistic  influence  on  Roman  civilization;  Roman 
character  as  manifested  in  early  Roman  institutions  and  as  mani- 
fested in  later  Roman  institutions  under  Greek  and  oriental  influ- 
ence; evolution  of  Roman  Republic  and  Empire;  fundamental 
principles  of  Roman  government;  Roman  law;  Roman  conquests; 
spread  of  Roman  civilization;  Roman  philosophy  and  education; 
roads;  tunnels;  architecture;  literature;  influence  of  Romans  on 


modern  art,  literature,  education,  and  governmental  policies. 
Visits  to  art  museums  of  the  metropolitan  area  are  encouraged. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Latin  32  LATIN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 
Reading  of  Latin  literature  with  emphasis  on  the  epic. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credit 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  English  major. 

Philosophy 


Reverend  John  C.  Hession,  M.A.,  Chairman ; Stanley  A.  Nev- 
ins,  M.A. ; Sister  (oanmarie  Smith,  M.A. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  seeks  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  central  themes  of  philosophy.  He  is  encouraged  to  see  phi- 
losophy as  a personal  activity  whereby  he  may  critically  and  re- 
flectively question  his  experience  of  knowledge  and  value,  his 
origin,  nature,  and  human  condition  within  the  realm  of  being  as 
a whole.  The  electives  offered  enable  interested  students  to  deep- 
en their  knowledge  of  the  discipline. 

Philosophy  24  INVITATION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its  terminology 
and  its  problems.  Selected  readings  provide  the  basis  for 
discussion. 

Elective.  Open  only  to  Freshmen. 

3 hours  a week,  I semester,  3 credits 

Philosophy  25  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MAN 

A study  of  the  nature  of  man;  consideration  of  man  as  a being 
in  the  world,  manifesting  his  human  nature  through  knowledge 
and  choice,  and  of  man  as  a person. 

Required  of  sophomores  in  their  first  semester. 

3 hours  a week,  one  semester,  3 credits 


Philosophy 


Philosophy  26  METAPHYSICS 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality  with  empha- 
sis on  the  problems  of  existence,  existents  and  God. 

Required  of  Sophomores  in  their  second  semester. 

3 hours  a week,  one  semester,  3 credits 

Philosophy  27  EXISTENTIALISM 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  Existentialism  through 
the  study  of  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Berdyaev,  Mar- 
cel and  Sartre. 

Prerequisite:  Department  approval.  Open  only  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Philosophy  28  LINGUISTIC  ANALYSIS  AND  LANGUAGE 
ABOUT  GOD 

Historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  Linguistic  Analysis 
School.  The  attack  on  metaphysics.  The  challenge  to  theism.  The 
response  of  theists. 

Prerequisite:  Department  approval.  Open  only  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Philosophy  29  PRINCIPLES  OF  AESTHETICS 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 

Philosophy  30  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MODERN 
LITERATURE 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses 
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Humanities 


Speech 

Mary  A.  Shea,  M.A.,  Chairman ; Sister  John  Baptist  Hull, 
M.A.;  Rosemary  Latham,  M.A. 

The  purpose  of  speech  training  is  to  provide  students  with  the 
means  for  active  participation  in  oral  communication.  Courses  in 
the  Speech  Department  are  planned  so  that  students  may  learn 
how  to  get  and  hold  attention  in  speech  situations,  to  say  what 
they  wish  to  say  in  their  classes,  to  stir  up  rich  meanings  when 
reading  aloud,  to  make  characters  in  plays  live,  and  to  express 
their  convictions  effectively  in  public. 

Speech  5 is  the  prescribed  course  for  freshmen.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Speech  Department  may,  however,  on  the  basis  of  a speech 
diagnosis,  recommend  a course  in  lieu  of  Speech  5. 

The  Speech  Department  provides  clinical  services  for  under- 
graduates who  wish  to  improve  their  voice  and  speech  patterns. 

Major 

In  keeping  with  the  liberal  arts  tradition  of  the  College,  a gen- 
eral major  is  offered  with  courses  selected  from  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  speech . 

Students  may  major  in  speech  under  Plan  A or  Plan  B. 

To  complete  a major  students  must  earn  thirty  credits  ap- 
proved by  the  department.  In  addition  to  the  freshman  speech 
requirement,  these  credits  should  include  Speech  7,  8 or  9 or  10, 

12.5,  20.5,  20.6,  30,  and  33.  The  remaining  credits  may  be  elect- 
ed with  departmental  guidance  according  to  students’  interests 
and  needs.  Students  w ho  major  under  Plan  A or  those  who  intend 
to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  may  count  five  credits  in  Eng- 
lish toward  the  required  thirty  credit  major.  These  credits  should 
be  selected  from  among  the  following:  English  21,  30,  31,  35,  36, 
52.  Students  who  plan  to  teach  Speech  Improvement  in  the  ele- 
mentarv  and  junior  high  schools  should  elect  Speech  21.5,  22.5, 

22.6,  24,  25,  26. 

A student  under  Plan  B . choosing  an  area  concentration  in  the 
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Speech  Department,  may  select  either  of  the  following: 

Area  Concentration  I,  w hich  stresses  the  sciences  basic  to 
speech  and  includes  courses  in  speech,  psychology,  and  biology. 

or 

Area  Concentration  II,  which  stresses  basic  forms  of  communi- 
cation and  includes  courses  in  speech  and  English. 

Speech  5 VOICE  AND  DICTION 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  acquiring  proficiency  in  speech  and 
voice  — with  participation  in  the  various  speech  activities. 
Speech  recordings  are  made  by  all  students. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Speech  7 PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

History  of  public  speaking,  including  a study  of  classic  orations 
and  modern  speeches;  techniques  of  speech  making;  the  use  and 
evaluation  of  source  materials;  frequent  practice  in  preparation 
and  delivery  of  speeches  of  various  types;  special  conferences  in 
connection  with  individual  work. 

2 hours  a w eek,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Speech  8 ORAL  INTERPRETATION  I 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of  Eng- 
lish literature  through  study  and  practice  in  oral  interpretation  of 
poetry,  prose  and  drama.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  nar- 
rative in  poetry  and  prose,  the  ballad,  the  lyric,  and  the  sonnet. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Speech  9 ORAL  INTERPRETATION  II 

The  course  is  carried  along  the  same  lines  as  Speech  8,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  familiar  essay, 
the  dramatic  monologue,  and  selected  dramatic  scenes.  Partici- 
pation in  Readers’  Theatre  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this 
course. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Speech  10  CHORAL  SPEAKING 

Study  of  the  forms  of  choral  speaking;  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  oral  interpretation  in  the  preparation  of  literature  for 


choral  presentation;  arrangement  and  direction  of  programs. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 

Speech  12-5  PHONETICS 

Detailed  study  of  the  phonemes  of  English;  the  phenomenon 
of  assimilation  in  connected  speech;  comparative  phonetics. 

2 class  hours  and  1 laboratory  hour  a week,  3 credits 

Speech  20.5  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  I 

Intensive  study  of  major  speech  and  hearing  disorders. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 or  3 credits 

Speech  20.6  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  II 

Intensive  study  of  major  speech  and  hearing  disorders  (contin- 
uation of  Speech  20.5). 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 or  3 credits 

Speech  21.5  CLINICAL  PROCEDURE  AND  PRACTICE 
Case  demonstrations  in  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment. 
Supervised  practice  in  clinical  work. 

2 class  hours  and  4 laboratory  hours  per  week,  4 credits  — On 
demand 

Speech  22.5  AUDIOLOGY 

Study  of  the  nature  of  hearing  loss  — its  causes  and  preven- 
tion. Consideration  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  prosthetic 
devices,  and  educational  provisions. 

2 class  hours  and  2 laboratory  hours  a week,  1 semester, 

3 credits 

Speech  22.6  SPEECH  READING  AND  AUDITORY 
TRAINING 

Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  speech  reading  and  auditory 
training.  Methods  and  materials  in  both  areas  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  training  of  the  acoustically  handicapped. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester  2 or  3 credits 

Speech  24  VOICE  SCIENCE 

Study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physics  of  the  vocal 
apparatus,  as  well  as  a survey  of  research  in  voice  science. 


Speech 


2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 

Speech  25  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH 

The  psychological  study  of  communication;  application  of  the 
psychological  processes  in  the  development  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage, in  public  speaking,  oral  interpretation,  and  speech 
correction. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  Education  15 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 

Speech  26  LITERATURE  AND  STORYTELLING  FOR 
CHILDREN 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Speech  27  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

A study  of  the  basic  principles  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

1 hour  a week,  1 semester,  1 credit  — On  demand 

Speech  30  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTING 

Fundamentals  of  acting  including  character  analysis  and 
pantomime. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Speech  33  PLAY  PRODUCTION 

A study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  mechanical  aspects  of 
play  production;  organization  and  direction  of  amateur  dramatic 
groups;  practice  in  stage  design. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Speech  47  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

Study  of  the  techniques  of  leading  and  participating  in  public 
discussion.  Emphasis  on  various  forms  of  group  discussion  with 
practice  in  each. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 
Speech  57  DEBATE 

Principles  of  argumentation  and  debate.  Participation  in  var- 
ious forms  of  debate. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 
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Humanities 


Theology 


Reverend  Michael  J Cantley,  S.T.D.  Chairman;  Reverend 
Richard  W.  Ferris,  S.T.L. ; Sister  Josephine  Marie  Cavanaugh, 
S.T.D. 

The  courses  in  Theology  examine  the  origin  and  content  of  the 
Christian  message.  In  each  course,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
historical  roots  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  philosophical  and 
cultural  forms  it  has  acquired  over  the  centuries,  and  the  moral 
implications  that  make  the  message  a lived  response  to  the  loving 
invitation  of  God  through  Christ. 

Theology  50  FAITH  AS  CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE 
This  is  a team-taught  course  involving  all  of  the  members  of 
the  department.  It  examines  the  phenomenon  of  faith  in  four  di- 
visions: i)  the  possibility  of  faith  as  a reasonable  human  response; 

ii)  the  possibility  and  authentic  recognition  of  a revealed  religion; 

iii)  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  fullness  of  revelation;  iv)  the 
Church  as  the  saving  presence  of  Christ  among  men. 

Required  of  Freshmen 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Theology  51  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  WORLD 

An  investigation  into  the  moral  response  demanded  by  Chris- 
tian faith.  This  course  examines  the  polarities  of  Christian  re- 
sponse as  evidenced  in  situationism  and  natural  law  ethics.  It 
seeks  to  restate  the  ideal  of  Christian  response  by  examining  the 
demands  of  the  Gospel  in  the  light  of  the  moral  problems  that 
confront  man  today. 

Required  of  Sophomores 

Sept.  ’70  - June  71  only,  3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Theology  52  BIBLICAL  THEMES  I 

This  course  examines  the  Old  Testament  teaching  on  God,  cre- 
ation, man,  sin,  salvation,  Messiah,  Kingdom  of  God,  retribution. 
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1 he  aim  is  to  trace  the  religio-cultural  development  of  these 
themes  as  they  were  gradually  revealed  to  God’s  People  on  the 
Old  Testament  times. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall  Term 

Theology  53  BIBLICAL  THEMES  II 

This  course  examines  the  New  Testament  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Old.  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are  examined  in  their 
literary  and  historical  structures.  The  above  themes  are  examined 
in  the  light  of  their  fulfillment  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring  Term 

Theology  54  THE  SACRAMENTS 

The  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Penance  are  exam- 
ined in  their  Biblical,  Liturgical,  historical,  personal  and  cum- 
munal  dimensions. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall  Term 

Theology  55  ECUMENICAL  THEOLOGY 
A study  of  the  Reformation  as  the  background  for  the  contem- 
porary ecumenical  movement;  history  of  ecumenical  theology, 
beginning  in  the  early  19th  Cent.;  current  ecumenism,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  dialogue,  changing  attitudes  on  a range  of  sub- 
jects, reform  in  the  Church  and  our  common  Christian  heritage, 
study  of  the  history  and  beliefs  of  the  major  Protestan  Churches. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall  Term 
(not  being  offered  in  the  Fall  1970) 

Theology  56  COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  world  religions:  Judaism; 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Christianity;  Islamism.  It  offers  an 
historical  and  theological  investigation  into  the  part  they  play  in 
the  modern  ecumenical  movement. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring  Term 

Theology  57  ENCOUNTER  WITH  CHRIST 

Self  knowledge,  condition  and  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  God; 
the  personality  of  Jesus;  the  heart  of  Jesus;  Christian  living,  par- 
ticipation in  the  priesthood,  prophetic  role  and  kingship  of 


Christ;  experiences  in  prayer;  the  spirit  and  message  of  St.  There- 
sa of  Lisiuex  — these  are  some  of  the  topics  examined  in  this 
course. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring  Term 

Theology  58  THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  EXPERIENCE 

This  course  examines  the  involvement  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  developing  history  of  the  United  States.  It  follows  the  mis- 
sionary experience  of  the  Church  through  the  colonial,  revolu- 
tionary, war  and  reconstruction  periods.  It  examines  the  Church, 
come  of  age,  in  the  modern  period  with  special  reference  to  the 
First  and  Second  Vatican  Councils  and  the  developments  since 
Vatican  II.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  situate  the  life  of  the 
Church  today  in  the  context  of  the  forces  that  brought  it  to  its 
present  estate. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring  Term 


Theology 
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Division  of  History  and  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
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History 


DIVISION  OF  HISTORY 
AND  THE  SOCIAL 
AND  BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 


History 


Sister  Joseph  Damien  Hanlon,  Ph  D.,  Chairman;  Sister  Teresa 
Avila  Burke,  Ph  D.;  Sister  Mvra  Paul  Mansfield,  M.A.;  Sister 
Joan  Ryan,  M.A. 

The  courses  in  history  are  semestral  and  are  arranged  to  meet 
th  e needs  not  only  of  history  majors,  but  of  all  students  who  are 
interested  in  history  for  its  value  as  a liberal  discipline.  The  aim 
of  the  several  courses  is  to  present  either  a general  survey  of  some 
civilizations,  or  an  intensive  analysis  of  more  specialized  fields  in 
order  that  the  student  may  acquire  a deeper  appreciation  of  the 
historical  process,  a fuller  comprehension  of  man  in  the  context  of 
time,  and  a body  of  knowledge  which  will  generate  perspective 
on  contemporary  issues. 

College  Requirement: 

The  three  credits  in  Western  History  rquired  of  all  students 
may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  series  num- 
bered in  the  100  s.  All  of  these  courses  will  emphasize  class  dis- 
cussion, critical  evaluation  of  source  materials  and  selection  of 
historical  problems  for  intensive  analysis. 
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Division  of  History  and  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 


Course  Election: 

All  courses  in  the  history  department  are  open  to  the  entire 
student  body  for  election,  with  the  exception  of  those  courses 
numbered  in  the  400  s which  are  open  only  to  majors  in  the  histo- 
ry department. 

Where  indicated,  credit  for  independent  study  is  available  to 
all  students  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  History 
Department,  and  the  faculty  member  offering  the  course. 

Major: 

A senior  thesis  is  due  February  1 of  the  year  of  graduation  for 
all  history  majors.  The  courses  in  Historical  Method  and  Re- 
search (410)  and  in  Historiography  (420)  are  required  of  all  ma- 
jors in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  respectively.  A special  Di- 
rected Readings  course  (430)  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
department  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman. 

The  three  credits  required  by  the  College  may  be  included  in 
the  thirty  history  credits  for  the  major,  as  well  as  in  the  twenty- 
four  credits  required  for  the  area  of  concentration  in  history. 

History  majors  may  select  their  history  courses  from  the  entire 
range  offered,  including  some  selection  from  those  listed  as  Inter- 
disciplinary in  the  area  of  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

B Plan  students  must  select  at  least  six  credits  in  the  area  of 
non- Western  history  (courses  listed  in  the  200  range).  Social  Sci- 
ence courses  required  for  secondary  school  teaching  will  be  se- 
lected with  the  guidance  of  the  History  Department  Chairman. 

All  department  majors  will  select  their  courses  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Department  Chairman. 

B Plan:  those  in  the  area  of  concentration  will  select  their  his- 
tory courses  under  the  guidance  of  the  Child  Study  Department. 

History  120  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Explores  the  mysteries  of  earliest  man  and  his  civilizations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Greco-Roman  World. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall 

History  126  THE  MAKING  OF  EUROPE 

The  development  of  Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
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Empire  to  the  era  of  the  Crusades.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  cultural 
fusion  of  classical,  Christian  and  Teutonic  elements,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  early  Islamic  and  Byzantine  Worlds. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring 

History  128  MEDIEVAL  CULTURE 

An  analysis  of  the  period  of  the  High  Middle  Ages  1100-1350 
with  an  emphasis  upon  its  cultural  and  intellectual  contributions, 
the  rise  of  a middle  class  and  the  formation  of  national  states.  The 
beginnings  of  Eastern  Europe  in  relation  to  this  Medieval  scene 
will  be  examined. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall 

History  130  EUROPE  IN  TRANSITION 

The  rise  of  modern  man  in  relation  to  revolution  intellectually, 
spiritually,  commercially.  The  period  1350-1550  will  be  exam- 
ined as  a time  of  political  experimentation  and  expanding  world 
horizons. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring 

History  132  AN  AGE  OF  POWER 

Europe  1550-1689  viewed  as  an  era  of  drama,  power,  conflict 
in  politics,  in  the  rise  of  modern  states,  in  mercantilism.  The  rise 
of  the  scientific  revolution  and  the  baroque  cultural  world  will 
also  be  considered. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall 

History  140  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

Europe  from  1689-1815  with  emphasis  upon  the  intellectual 
scene,  the  rise  of  a bureaucratic  state,  a century  of  war  and 
revolution. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring 

History  142  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE 

An  analysis  of  the  forces  for  change  1815-1914  and  their  im- 
pact on  individual  Western  European  states.  Special  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  new  imperialism  and  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall 
History  150  AGE  OF  HOPE  AND  DISILLUSIONMENT  — 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WORLD 
An  analysis  of  man’s  endless  search  for  peace  and  security  from 
World  War  I to  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
European  scene. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring 

History  160  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND 

An  in-depth  study  of  England  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  rise 
of  the  Tudors  with  emphasis  upon  constitutional  development, 
social  and  cultural  patterns. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall  1970 

History  162  TUDOR-STUART  ENGLAND 

England  from  the  rise  of  the  Tudors  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  1485-1714.  England’s  role  in  a time  of  renaissance,  reli- 
gious conflict,  Civil  War  and  Restoration  will  be  analyzed  with 
emphasis  upon  economic  and  constitutional  development  and 
the  beginnings  of  Empire. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring  1971 

History  164  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  MODERN  TIMES 

The  British  Isles  from  1714  to  the  present  with  emphasis  upon 
• the  evolution  of  the  present  governing  structure,  the  develop- 
ment and  changes  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the 
industrial  revolution,  social,  political,  economic  reforms  and  Eng- 
land s internal  history  between  two  World  Wars  and  after. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall  1971 

History  170  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  I 

An  historical  study  of  the  United  States  from  the  American 
Revolution  through  Reconstruction,  1763-1877. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall 

! History  172  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  II 

A continuation  of  the  study  of  United  States  History  from  the 
Reconstruction  to  the  present.  Both  semesters  of  American  Histo- 
ry will  consider  problems  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  with 
emphasis  upon  Canada. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring 

History  210  MODERN  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 
A survey  of  contemporary  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  with 
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emphasis  upon  internal  history  in  the  twentieth  century  from  the 
viewpoint  of  current  situations 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall  1971 

History  215  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  from  the  viewpoint  of  contemporary  issues.  The 
State  of  Israel  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  Arab  world. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits,  plus  1 credit  for  independent  study  if 
desired  — Fall  1970 

History  220  EAST  ASIA 

The  history  and  culture  of  China,  Korea,  Japan  with  an  em- 
phasis upon  understanding  the  contemporary  scene  in  light  of 
the  past. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring  1972 

History  224  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

A study  of  post  World  War  II  developments  in  India,  Pakistan 
and  Southeast  Asian  countries  in  light  of  past  history.  Emphasis 
will  be  upon  the  rise  of  nationalism,  problems  of  a social  and  eco- 
nomic order  and  an  evaluation  of  world  involvement  in  the  areas. 
2 hours  a week,  2 credits,  plus  1 credit  for  independent  study  if 
desired  — Spring  1971 

History  230  MODERN  RUSSIA 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 

History  235  EAST-CENTRAL  EUROPE 

A study  of  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  history  of  East 
and  Central  Europe  with  emphasis  upon  the  interaction  of  East- 
ern Europe  with  its  Western  counterpart. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits,  plus  1 credit  for  independent  study  if 
desired  — Spring  1972 

History  250  LATIN  AMERICA 

Iberian  civilization  in  America  from  its  colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Focus  will  be  on  the  emergence  of  selected  countries  as 
modern  nations  and  upon  Latin  America  in  hemispheric  and 
world  affairs  in  the  twentieth  century. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Spring  1972 
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History  260,261 ; Social  Science  85  CONTEMPORARY 

PROBLEMS 

See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 

History  310  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Principles  and  problems  in  American  diplomatic  history  in 
periods  of  national  and  world  crisis. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  — Fall  1970 

History  320  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY 

Discussion  on  selected  topics  of  the  nonpolitical  aspects  of 
American  history,  including  economic  influences,  racial  contri- 
butions, literary,  artistic  and  scientific  trends  as  well  as  religious 
problems  and  reform  movements. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits,  plus  1 credit  for  independent  study  if 
desired  — Fall  1971 

History  330  THE  COLONIAL  EXPERIENCE: 

AMERICA  1607-1776 

A study  of  the  process  by  which  English  settlers  evolved  into 
Americans.  Particular  stress  will  be  given  to  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious trends,  the  forms  of  government,  the  transformation  of  the 
social  order,  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits,  plus  1 credit  for  independent  study  if 
desired  — Fall  1972 

History  340  BLACK  STUDIES 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 

History  340  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK:  STATE  AND  CITY 
An  analysis  of  the  history  of  New  York  from  its  Dutch  begin- 
nings to  the  present.  An  introduction  to  the  depositories  of  mate- 
rials on  local  history. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits  plus  1 credit  for  independent  study  if 
desired  — Spring  1971 

History  410  HISTORICAL  METHOD  — SEMINAR 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  and  the 
methods  of  historical  research.  Seminar  includes  an  examination 
of  a restricted  field  of  history  as  a laboratory  subject  and  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  required  thesis  for  seniors. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits  — Spring  (required  of  all  history 
majors  in  Junior  year) 

History  420  HISTORIOGRAPHY  — SEMINAR 

The  nature  of  history  and  various  approaches  to  history.  Read- 
ings and  discussions  of  selected  great  historians  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  including  both  Western  and  non-Western 
civilizations. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits  — Fall  (required  of  all  history 
majors  in  Senior  year) 

History  430  DIRECTED  READINGS 

Readings  and  tutorials  arranged  for  the  individual  student  with 
a faculty  member  in  a field  of  faculty  member's  special  interest. 

3 credits  — Fall  and  Spring 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  History  Department, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  Chairman. 

Social  Sciences 

John  A.  Arnez,  Ph  D.,  Acting  Chairman;  Sister  George  Aquin 
O Connor,  Ph  D.,  Ann  Mollica,  M.S.S.;  Sister  Joan  Ancilla  Blake, 
Ph  D.;  Sister  Lenore  Kelly,  M.A.;  Francis  J.  Carney,  M.A. 

The  Department  of  the  Social  Sciences  consists  of  three  divi- 
sions — sociology,  economics,  and  political  science.  Its  aim  is  to 
develop  a broad  understanding  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  and  to  instill  in  the  students  an  interest  which  may  lead 
to  a constructive  activity  in  the  solution  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems in  these  fields. 

All  courses  in  the  social  sciences  department  are  open  to  the 
entire  student  body  for  election. 

Plan  B students  concentrating  in  Social  Science  must  take  24 
credits  with  the  guidance  of  the  Child  Study  Department. 

Majors  in  the  Social  Science  Department 

The  major  in  social  science  consists  of  a 30-point  concentra- 
tion: 


1.  A minimum  of  24  credits  within  the  three  divisions  of  the 
department.  Nine  of  these  credits  must  be  in  one  special 
area  — either  economics,  political  science,  or  sociology- 
anthropology. 

2.  Required  courses:  Social  Science  11,  20,  40,  80. 

3.  Under  departmental  guidance,  the  remaining  six  credits 
may  be  selected  from  related  areas  such  as  psychology  or 
history. 

The  major  in  sociology  and  anthropology  consists  of  a 30-point 
concentration : 

1.  A minimum  of  24  points  in  sociology  and  anthropology. 

2.  The  remaining  six  credits  may  be  selected  from  related 
fields  such  as  psychology,  political  science,  economics,  and 
geography 

3.  The  following  sequence  is  required: 

SS  40  to  be  completed  by  sophomore  year. 

SS  48  to  be  completed  by  junior  year. 

SS  47  and  SS  80  by  senior  year. 

4.  Students  are  advised  to  take  SS  22  and  SS  51 . 

Students  contemplating  a concentration  in  political  science  on 
the  graduate  level  should  take  the  following  sequence  of  under- 
graduate courses: 

1.  American  Government  — Federal  (SS  1 1 ) 

2.  Introduction  to  Political  Science  (SS  1) 

3.  History  of  Political  Thought  (SS  10) 

4.  Comparative  Governments  (SS5) 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have: 

1.  American  Government  — State  and  Local  (SS  6) 

2.  Party  Politics  in  the  United  States  (SS  7) 

3.  Political  and  Civil  Rights  (SS  3) 

4.  Constitutional  Law  (SS  2) 

Students  contemplating  a concentration  in  economics  on  the 
graduate  level  should  take  the  following  sequence  of  undergrad- 
uate courses: 

1.  Introductory  Economics  (SS  20) 
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2.  Economic  Analysis  (SS  26) 

3.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (SS  28) 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have: 

1.  Money  and  Banking  (SS  23) 

2.  Statistics  (SS  22) 

3.  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (SS  25) 

Political  Science 

Social  Science  11  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  — FEDERAL 
A study  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sidering the  political  theory,  the  organization  and  procedure  of 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  departments;  limitations  on 
government  powers;  relationship  between  Federal  Government 
and  the  states;  suffrage;  police  power;  governmental  activities. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Social  Science  1 INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

An  introduction  to  the  complex  and  varied  subjects  of  politics 
and  government,  presenting  some  of  the  important  concepts;  the 
foundations  of  politics;  the  ends  of  the  state;  the  development  of 
political  and  legal  institutions. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall,  Not  offered 
1970-71 

Social  Science  2 CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

A study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  its  origin, 
theory,  and  development;  a consideration  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  leading  consti- 
tutional decisions  relating  to  police  power,  due  process  of  the 
law,  relation  of  federal  and  state  powers;  citizenship;  powers  of 
congress. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — On  demand 
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Social  Science  3 POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

A study  of  civil  rights,  focusing  on  the  four  freedoms  included 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights;  due  process  of  law,  substantive  and 
procedural. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  11 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  5 COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENTS 

A study  of  political  and  governmental  institutions  and  trends, 
with  special  attention  to  England,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Germany. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  11 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  6 AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  — STATE 
AND  LOCAL 

Analysis  of  the  structure,  powers,  areas  of  operation  and  inter- 
relationship of  state  and  local  units. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  7 PARTY  POLITICS  INTHE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  political  parties,  their  organization,  and  activities,  with 
concentration  on  current  political  campaigns,  issues,  and 
techniques. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall  1970 

Social  Science  10  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 
A critical  analysis  of  the  political  thought  of  selected  writers, 
from  Plato  to  Marx,  relating  their  ideas  to  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  environment  in  which  they  arose,  and  indicating 
their  continued  significance. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring  1972 

Social  Science  12  MODERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

An  analysis  of  the  roots  of  modern  democratic  and  nondemo- 
cratic  political  thought,  with  emphasis  on  nineteenth-century 
liberalism,  Hegel,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and  totalitarianism. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring  1971 

Social  Science  81  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Current  issues  in  Political  Science. 
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Prerequisites:  at  least  12  credits  in  Political  Science  for  majors 
or  12  credits  in  Social  Sciences  with  the  approval  of  the 
department. 

Required  of  majors.  This  course  is  open  to  other  qualified  stu- 
dents as  well. 

1 hour  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall  or  Spring 

Economics 

Social  Science  20  INTRODUCTORY  ECONOMICS 

A description  of  economic  life  and  problems;  the  market,  pric- 
ing of  goods  and  services;  business  cycle;  corporate  organization; 
the  banking  system;  foreign  trade;  agriculture;  labor  organiza- 
tion; government  expenditures  and  receipts. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Social  Science  21  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  labor  in  the  American  economy  and  of 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  changing  pattern  of  industrial 
relations.  Great  emphasis  on  present-day  collective  bargaining. 
Discussions  include  references  to  current  labor  issues. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  22  STATISTICS 

Collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical  data.  Sampling.  Proba- 
bility. Binomial  distribution  and  the  use  of  the  normal  curve. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  23  MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  role  of  money  and  credit  in  our  economic  system.  Com- 
mercial banks  and  Federal  Reserve  System.  International  mone- 
tary relations. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  20 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — On  demand 

Social  Science  25  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 
Study  of  various  methods  used  to  solve  economic  problems. 
Survey  covers  various  economic  systems  from  the  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  implemented  in  the  United  States  to  the  communist  var- 
iants in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 


2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  26  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Marginal  analysis  of  the  demand  and  supply,  of  individual 
firm,  of  perfect  and  imperfect  competition. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  20 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  28  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT 
An  analysis  of  major  changes  in  economic  thinking:  mercantil- 
ism, physiocracy,  classical  school  with  its  Marxist  opposition,  his- 
torical and  marginalistic  schools,  Marshall,  institutionalists, 
Keynes,  and  present-day  trends. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  20 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  61  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Survey  of  current  problems  covering  common  market,  interna- 
tional trade  and  monetary  relations,  aid  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  various  international  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
economic  co-operation. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  72  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

Brief  survey  of  the  world  population.  The  significance  and 
spread  of  agriculture  and  mining,  two  primary  activities. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — not  offered,  1970-1971 

Social  Science  73  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

World  distribution  of  manufacturing  and  service  industries. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — not  offered,  1970-1971 

Social  Science  74  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA 

A geographic  survey  of  contemporary  Asia  with  emphasis  on 
the  area  s economic  activities. 

2 hours,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall  1971 

Social  Science  75  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA 

A regional  study  of  Africa  and  the  geographic  factors  influenc- 
ing economic  development  of  the  countries  in  this  area. 

2 hours,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring  1972 
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Social  Science  76  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

A regional  study  of  the  countries  in  North  and  South  America, 
their  human  and  natural  resources,  their  economies,  patterns, 
land-use,  settlement,  and  urban-industrial  development. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall  1970 

Social  Science  77  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EL1  ROPE 

Population,  settlement,  and  economic  geography  of  Europe 
including  the  Soviet  Union. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring  1971 

Social  Science  82  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS 
Current  issues  in  Economics. 

Prerequisites:  at  least  12  credits  in  the  social  sciences , and  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 

1 hour  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 


Sociology- Anthropology 

Social  Science  38  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
See  Psych.  20. 

Social  Science  39  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION 

A theoretical  examination  of  the  character  and  internal  struc- 
ture of  religious  institutions,  and  their  relationship  with  other  in- 
stitutions of  society. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  40 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  40  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY 

A study  of  the  basic  concepts  used  in  sociological  analysis,  par- 
ticularly culture,  types  of  social  groups,  processes  of  interaction, 
social  class,  population  traits  and  trends. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
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Social  Science  41  SOCIAL  PATHOLOGY 

A study  of  the  causes,  meaning  and  treatment  of  the  principal 
forms  of  maladjustment  in  modern  society  including  problems  of 
individual  disorganization;  juvenile  delinquency;  drug  addic- 
tion; alcoholism;  social  adjustment  of  the  chronically  ill,  physi- 
cally handicapped,  mentally  disordered,  and  mentally  deficient; 
community  disorganization;  minority  conflicts,  religious  and 
racial. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  42  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK 
Scientific  approach  to  social  work  as  a profession  within  the 
structure  of  modern  society;  its  principles  and  application  of 
concepts. 

Techniques  of  observation,  interviewing,  elements  of  a social 
history,  interpretation  of  case  material.  Methods  of  casework, 
group  work,  community  organization;  role  of  the  social  worker 
functioning  in  variety  of  settings  — as  practitioner;  as  consultant 
to  allied  fields. 

This  is  a preprofessional  course  and  may  not  he  offered  for  core 
curriculum. 

Limited  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  42A  EXPERIENCE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

A planned  field  experience  in  a community  social  work  agency; 
regular  seminar  meetings  to  evaluate,  discuss  and  interpret  this 
experience. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  42 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  43  CRIMINOLOGY 

The  character,  causes,  and  treatment  of  crime;  special  atten- 
tion given  to  juvenile  delinquency,  its  treatment,  and  prevention; 
the  concepts  underlying  modern  penological  and  correctional 
procedure  in  criminal  cases;  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 
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and  the  principles  and  methodology  of  probation  and  parole. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits.  Not  offered,  1970-1971 

Social  Science  45A  URBAN  SOCIETY 

Study  of  the  scale  and  pace  of  urbanization  both  in  and  outside 
the  United  States,  with  special  interest  in  the  cities  in  (the)  pro- 
cess of  modernization;  American  city  analyzed  from  the  view- 
point of  ecology. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  40 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  46  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY 

Marriage  and  the  family  as  a social  institution  examined  in 
both  the  historical  and  contemporary  context,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  American  system.  Discussions  include  dating- 
courtship  patterns;  husband-wife  and  parent-child  relationships. 
Limited  to  Juniors  and  Seniors;  may  not  be  offered  for  core 
curriculum . 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  47  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 

The  development  and  continuities  of  theoretical  concepts  and 
orientations  in  sociology  against  the  intellectual  and  social  back- 
grounds of  their  times.  Differing  schools  of  thought  and  repre- 
sentative works. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  40 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  48  RESEARCH  METHODS 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  research  process  with  emphasis  on 
the  statement  of  a problem,  sampling,  and  various  techniques  of 
collecting  and  analyzing  data. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  40 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Social  Science  49  MINORITIES 

Problems  of  adjustment  and  assimilation  of  minorities  to  the 


American  culture,  focusing  on  the  experience  of  the  Irish,  Ital- 
ians, Jews,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Negroes  in  New  York. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  50  SOCIAL  CHANGE 
Theories  of  social  change  and  their  application  to  developed 
and  underdeveloped  communities. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Science  40 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — 1 additional  credit 
optional  — Spring 

Social  Science  51  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Descriptions  of  the  cultures  of  the  world,  including  the  social 
organization,  economic  structure,  religion,  and  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual in  selected  primitive  cultures. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 


Social  Science  53  THE  CULTURES  AND  PEOPLES  OF 
AFRICA 


An  anthropological  analysis  of  the  indigenous  cultures  of  Afri- 
ca with  particular  stress  on  the  area  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Science  51  or  equivalent 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits.  Not  offered,  1970-1971. 


Social  Science  80  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Individual  and  group  study  of  selected  contemporary  issues  in 
Sociology. 

Prerequisites:  at  least  12  credits  in  the  social  sciences,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 

1 hour  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Social  Science  85,  86,  History  260,  261  CONTEMPORARY 

PROBLEMS 

See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 

History  340  BLACK  STUDIES 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 


Child  Study 


Child  Study 


Sister  Margaret  Louise  Shea,  Ph  D.,  Chairman ; Sister  Alice 
Francis  Young,  M.A.;  Sister  M.  Leonie  Conk,  M.A.;  Elizabeth 
Balfour,  M.A.;  Eleanor  Harrington,  Ph  D.;  Althea  Nolan,  M S.; 
Sister  Jean  Marie  Amore,  M.A.;  Joan  Davis,  M.A.;  Anne  Mc- 
Brearty,  M.A.;  Joan  Bachi,  B.A.;  Thomas  Hiler,  M.A.;  Sister 
Helen  M.  Kearney,  B.A.;  Margaret  Mohan,  B.A.;  Eileen  Luongo, 
B A.;  Mary  Buckley,  B.A. 

The  courses  in  child  study  are  designed  to  emphasize  the  psy- 
chological foundations  of  behavior  relative  to  child  growth,  cur- 
riculum, and/or  guidance.  Campus  laboratory  experiences  for 
child  study  majors  include  directed  observations  and  demonstra- 
tions, as  well  as  supervised  participation  with  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  years.  The  department  makes  a special 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  early  childhood.  It  exercises  great 
diligence  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  qualified  students 
for  this  level  of  teaching.  At  the  same  time,  it  offers  preparation 
for  the  student  who  prefers  to  work  with  older  children  by  includ- 
ing the  entire  spectrum  of  development  from  birth  to  adoles- 
cence in  most  of  the  course  offerings.  Moreover,  public  school 
visitations,  scheduled  tutorial  activities,  and  student  teaching 
bring  students  in  contact  with  older  children  through  Grade  6. 


Departmental  Policies 

1.  Majors  in  child  study  elect  Plan  B in  their  second  semester 
and  thereby  follow  a program  leading  to  certification  for  teaching 
in  nursery  school  through  the  sixth  grade  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 

2.  A depth  concentration  of  a minimum  of  24  credits  is  also 
chosen  within  one  of  the  following  areas:  English,  history,  math- 
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ematics,  French,  Spanish,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology,  music- 
fine  arts,  social  science  and  speech. 

3.  Psychology  11  and  Speech  26  are  required  courses  for  all 
students  on  Plan  B preferably  in  sophomore  year. 

4.  All  students  on  Plan  B are  required  to  take  Child  Study  3 in 
one  semester  of  senior  year.  This  course  is  designed  to  integrate 
and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  department.  It  is  terminal  in 
character  and  a grade  of  at  least  C-  must  be  attained  before 
graduation. 

Required  Courses:  Child  Study  1,  2,  3,  11,  12,  and  51. 

Elective  Courses:  Child  Study  4,  5,  23,  13,  14,  15,  41,  and  42. 

Courses  that  may  be  elected  by  non-majors  toward  the  core 
curriculum  requirements  in  the  division  of  the  social  and  behav- 
ioral sciences  are  the  following: 

Child  Study  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  23. 


Child  Study  1 CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  I 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  child,  historical  survey, 
principles  of  development,  heredity,  prenatal  and  neonatal  de- 
velopment, the  period  of  infancy,  physical  and  motor  develop- 
ment. Directed  observations  of  the  child  in  the  home  and  in  the 
laboratory  school. 

( Required  of  Sophomores) 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Child  Study  2 CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  II 

The  learning  process;  theories,  research  and  application  to 
developmental  sequences.  Patterns  of  mental,  social,  emotional, 
religious  and  moral  growth,  play,  the  parent/child  relationship, 
problem  behavior,  the  impact  of  deprivation.  Directed  observa- 
tions of  children. 

(Required  of  Juniors) 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
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Child  Study  3 CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  III 

Current  techniques  of  research,  statistical  treatment  of  data 
and  the  literature  of  the  field.  Personality  theory.  Term  project: 
intensive  study  of  an  individual  child  or  experimental  research 
problem. 

(Required  of  Seniors) 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Child  Study  4 CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IV 

Survey  of  current  trends  in  analysis  and  measurement  of  per- 
sonality and  intelligence.  Evaluation  of  infant,  preschool  and 
elementary  school  tests.  Demonstrations  of  Cattell  and  Bayley 
Scales,  Stanford-Binet,  WPPSI  and  WISC,  I.T.P.A.,  Frostig  and 
Purdue  Motor-perceptual  surveys. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 

Child  Study  5 THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD 

Basic  psychological  and  social  considerations  of  the  major  areas 
of  exceptionality.  Motor,  perceptual,  and  speech  handicaps;  in- 
tellectual, social  and  emotional  deviations;  the  brain  injured; 
learning  disabilities.  Special  lecturers  in  each  area. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Child  Study  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

A practicum  in  the  laboratory  school  for  the  entire  junior  year. 
Intensive  study  of  the  Dillon  Center  model  of  preschool  educa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  the  child  development  point  of  view  in 
program  activities  and  materials.  The  role  of  the  teacher  and  the 
assistant  teacher  in  relation  to  the  children. 

1 hour  a week  seminar  for  the  year 

2 hours  a week  minimum  participation  in  the  preschool  2 
credits 

Child  Study  11  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL 

The  philosophical,  historical  and  cultural  foundations  of  the 
modern  school:  its  current  function,  organization,  administration 
and  research  efforts,  Guided  observations  of  the  laboratory  school 
and  community  schools. 

4 hours  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

Child  Study  12  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

Consideration  of  oral  and  written  phases  of  communication; 
special  emphasis  on  reading.  Evaluation  of  current  teaching  ma- 
terials. Practicum. 

(Required  of  Juniors) 

3 hours,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Child  Study  13  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

A course  designed  to  present  the  concepts  and  materials  of 
developmental  mathematics  currently  taught  in  the  elementary 
school.  Opportunity  for  student  participation.  The  social  and 
psychological  principles  underlying  the  modern  approach.  Re- 
view of  research  in  the  field. 

(In  junior  year) 

2 hours,  1 semester,  2 credits  — 1 additional  credit  optional 

Child  Study  14  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
Study  of  current  science  methods  and  materials  used  in  ele- 
mentary school.  Emphasis  on  psychology  of  concept  develop- 
ment and  problem  solving  in  science  context.  Review  of  research 
in  field.  Opportunity  for  participation. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — 1 additional  credit 
optional 

Child  Study  15  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

An  examination  of  current  trends,  techniques,  and  develop- 
ments in  the  social  studies  program  for  the  elementary  school 
Provision  for  meaningful  experiences  in  the  ever-widening  envi- 
ronment of  the  child.  Opportunities  to  observe  and  participate  in 


Child  Study 


workshop  experiences  in  the  social  studies. 

(In  junior  year) 

2 hours,  1 semester,  2 credits  — 1 additional  credit  optional 

Child  Study  23  THE  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
YOUNG  CHILDREN 

An  investigation  into  the  child’s  psychic  processes  as  they  re- 
late to  his  orientation  as  a religious  being.  Introduction  to  the 
guidance  of  the  cognitive,  volitional,  and  affective  aspects  of  reli- 
gious experience. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 

Child  Study  41  CREATIVE  ART  ACTIVITIES 

An  introduction  to  artistic  development  in  childhood.  Consid- 
eration of  curriculum  planning,  methods  and  materials,  and 
guidance  techniques. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — 1 additional  credit 
optional 

Child  Study  42  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

An  investigation  and  appreciation  of  the  musical  interests  and 
abilities  of  children  from  two  to  eight  years  of  age.  Rhythms, 
songs,  musical  instruments,  plays  and  games  in  the  programs  of 
early  childhood  education. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — 1 additional  credit 
optional 

Child  Study  51  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (N-6) 

Observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  preschool  and  ele- 
mentary grades  through  grade  6 arranged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  N-6  certificate  in  New  York  State.  Special  hours 
each  week  for  seminars,  conferences,  reports  and  discussions. 
(Required  of  Seniors  on  Plan  R ) 

Prerequisites:  Approved  second  speech  course;  approval  of 
Faculty  Recommendations  Committee 
10  semester  hours,  6 credits 
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Education 


Sister  John  Raymond  McGann,  Ph  D.,  Chairman;  Sister  Mar- 
garet Mary  Buckley,  M.A.;  Departmental  Representatives. 

In  keeping  with  the  dedication  of  the  College  to  education  af- 
ter the  ideals  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  courses  in  education  are  in- 
tended to  contribute  to  the  cultural  background  of  the  student  as 
well  as  to  her  professional  preparation  for  the  teaching  field. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level  may  follow 
a program  which  has  been  approved  for  teacher  certification  by 
the  State  Education  Department. 

Required  courses  for  Plan  B students:  Education  15,  34,  70,  73, 
Psychology  14,  and  the  methods  course  in  the  field  of  major 
specialization  (Education  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  or  66). 

Education  15  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introductory  course  in  psychology  for  teachers.  The  meth- 
ods of  psychology  as  applied  to  education;  the  nature,  amount, 
and  causes  of  individual  differences;  the  nature  and  use  of  tests  of 
intelligence,  achievement,  and  personality  traits;  the  methods  of 
handling  differences;  the  psychology  of  learning;  transfer  of 
training;  motivation  and  personality  adjustment. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Education  34  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

An  inquiry  into  the  process  of  education  as  seen  by  philoso- 
phers, past  and  present.  Examination  of  selected  contemporary 
problems  in  the  light  of  philosophy  and  sociology. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Education  61  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Textbooks,  materials,  audio-visual  aids;  State,  City,  and  school 
syllabi;  single  and  unit  lesson  plans;  clincal  and  regular  speech; 
dramatics,  varied  and  dynamic  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
each  lite-ary  type;  testing;  reading  techniques,  outside  reading, 
the  schr  1 library;  grammar,  usage,  vocabulary;  composition; 
creative  writing;  communication  arts;  remedial  techniques.  Ac- 
tual practice  in  teaching. 
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2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Education  62  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SPEECH  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Elements  in  the  preparation  of  a speech  teacher  in  secondary 
schools.  Methods  of  teaching  voice  and  diction,  oral  interpreta- 
tion, public  speaking,  dramatics,  and  play  production.  Special 
stress  upon  organizations  of  the  speech  correction  clinic  and  upon 
remedial  procedures.  Methods  of  organizing  and  conducting 
dramatic  clubs  and  other  extracurricular  activities. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 

Education  63  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY  AND 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

A discussion  of  the  aims,  values,  and  problems  of  teaching  his- 
tory, civics  and  economics;  the  nature  of  social  studies  and  their 
place  in  education;  classroom  procedures  and  techniques;  judg- 
ing textbooks;  measuring  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  social 
studies. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Education  64  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Objectives  and  practical  methods  of  teaching  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry;  recent  curricular  developments;  standards 
for  judging  textbooks  and  for  rating  papers;  professional  teaching 
organizations  on  national,  state  and  local  levels.  Actual  practice 
in  teaching. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits — Fall 

Education  65  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MODERN 

LANGUAGES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Methods  of  teaching  French  and  Spanish.  Aims  and  values  of 
teaching  modern  languages.  Observation.  Practical  demon- 
strations. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

Education  66  M ETHODS  OF  TEACH  ING  SCIENCE  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of 


teaching  the  physical  and  biological  sciences;  observations, 
practical  demonstrations  and  practice  in  presenting  lessons. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Fall 

i Education  67  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
A study  of  the  objectives  and  curriculum  of  the  speech  im- 
provement program;  methods  of  teaching;  diagnostic  testing; 
materials  of  instruction;  demonstration  and  practice  in  teaching. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — On  demand 

Education  68  SUPERVISED  PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN 
SPEECH  AND  HEARING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARYAND  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Observation  and  supervised  practice  teaching  in  New  York 
schools,  fifteen  hours  a week.  (A  minimum  of  80  hours  of  practice 
teaching) 

Class  hours  are  scheduled  for  discussions,  reports  and 
conferences. 

Prerequisite:  approval  of  Faculty  Recommendation 
Committee 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  6 credits 

Education  69  ORGANIZATION  OF  SPEECH  AND 
HEARING  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Organization  and  development  of  speech  and  hearing  pro- 
grams in  the  public  schools;  methods  of  survey,  diagnosis,  record 
keeping,  programming;  equipment  and  materials;  cooperation 
with  the  classroom  teacher  and  parents. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Education  70  METHODS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
A review  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  adolescents,  the  teacher 
and  the  changing  secondary  school  curriculum;  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  motivation,  questioning,  assignment,  and  review  proce- 
dure; lesson  planning;  principles  involved  in  various  lesson  types; 
unit  plan  of  teaching;  visual  instruction;  diagnostic  and  remedial 


Education 


measures  use  of  new  type  examinations;  classroom  management, 
enrichment.  Observation  required. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Education  73  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Observation  and  supervised  practice  teaching,  a minimum  of 
five  mornings  a week,  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York. 
Concurrent  group  and  individual  conferences,  reports,  and 
discussions. 

Prerequisites:  approved  second  speech  course;  approval  of 
Faculty  Recommendation  Committee. 

2 hours  a week,  6 credits 


Special  Education 


St.  Joseph  s is  affiliated  with  the  St.  Francis  de  Sales  School  for 
the  Deaf,  697  Carroll  Street,  1 1215,  the  only  approved  school  for 
the  deaf  in  Brooklyn. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  educational  policy,  intensive  study  of 
the  specialized  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  is  reserved  for  grad- 
uate school.  The  affiliated  program  has  the  advantage  of  permit- 
ting students  to  test  their  interest  in  a work  of  special  importance 
in  the  New  York  area.  The  staff  welcomes  classroom  visits  and  is 
happy  to  arrange  for  student  teachers. 

At  the  College,  staff  members  share  their  special  competences 
by  offering  courses  in  speech  therapy,  audio-visual  techniques, 
religious  education,  learning  disabilities,  and  methods  in  special 
education. 

The  St.  Francis  de  Sales  School  for  the  Deaf  is  affiliated  with 
Brooklyn  College,  Columbia  University,  Hunter  College  and 
New  York  University. 

Principal:  Sister  Karen  Kennedy,  C.S.J  , M.A. 

Superintendent:  Sister  Anne  Behre,  C.S.J.,  MA. 

School-College  Coordinator:  Sister  Claude  Maria,  C.S.J.,  M.A. 
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Psychology 


Reverend  Eduard  Visich,  Ph  D.,  Acting  Chairman;  Sister  Ro- 
samond O’Keefe,  M S. 

The  psychology  courses  are  organized  to  present  current  em- 
pirical and  theoretical  inquiry  in  the  science  of  behavior  to  the 
liberal  arts  student  who  seeks  a systematic  understanding  of 
human  personality,  its  motivations,  and  relations. 

The  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  need  a solid 
preparation  for  graduate  study;  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in 
any  of  the  professions  in  which  knowledge  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples is  fundamental;  and  for  all  who  desire  a sound  cultural 
background  in  the  diversified  aspects  of  human  relations. 

Major 

A departmental  major  stresses  specialized  training  with  atten- 
tion to  research,  methodology,  and  independent  reading.  Semi- 
nar participation  is  required.  The  student  must  demonstrate  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  field  in  the  Advanced  Examina- 
tion of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  taken  in  his  senior 
year.  In  lieu  of  this  requirement,  under  special  circumstances,  an 
independent  research  report  may  be  submitted. 

A satisfactory  record  of  attainment  in  the  introductory  course  is 
basic  to  concentration  in  psychology.  Psychology  11,  62,  and  70 
must  be  included  among  the  courses  comprising  the  psychology 
major  of  30  credits.  The  remaining  credits  are  to  be  chosen  from 
additional  courses  offered  by  the  department.  A course  in  statis- 
tics is  to  be  included.  To  comply  with  the  college  requirement  for 
the  degree  Social  Science  51  Is  the  preferred  course,  and  the  lan- 
guage option  is  to  be  offered  in  Erench.  General  Biology  is  the 
recommended  science,  and  Biology  44  (Physiology)  is  especially 
relevant. 

Psychology  1 1 INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  field  of  general  psychology,  con- 
sidering the  methods  of  psychology  and  some  of  the  main  results 
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and  applications  obtained  from  the  study  of  human  experience 
and  behavior.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  normal  adult.  This 
course  is  generally  basic  to  further  work  in  psychology. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Psychology  14  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY 

A comprehensive  survey  of  adolescent  behavior  in  all  its  as- 
pects, physical,  mental,  emotional,  social,  and  moral.  Problems  of 
guidance  and  practical  direction  of  adolescent  development  are 
given  special  consideration. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits 

Psychology  16  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  investigation  of  the  main  forms  of  deviate  experience  and 
behavior  with  emphasis  upon  the  explanatory  principles.  This 
survey  considers  the  major  psychoses,  the  neuroses,  and  psycho- 
pathic personality.  Techniques  of  therapy  are  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Psychology  18  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING 

A survey  of  psychological  measurement  with  emphasis  upon 
tests  of  intelligence,  personality,  and  special  abilities.  Techniques 
of  administration  and  scoring  and  interpretation  of  results  are 
considered. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Psychology  20  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A psychological  interpretation  of  the  chief  forms  of  social  expe- 
rience and  behavior.  Personality  and  culture,  human  conflict, 
and  mass  behavior  including  fashion,  public  opinion,  propagan- 
da, and  the  crowd  are  among  the  topics  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Psychology  24  PERSONNEL  — INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A study  of  psychological  principles  applied  to  various  problems 


of  human  efficiency  in  the  areas  of  vocational  adjustment  and 
industrial  and  business  processes,  including  advertising,  consum- 
er research,  and  selling. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — On  demand 

Psychology  32  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY 

A critical  inquiry  into  contemporary  concepts  and  methods  of 
describing  and  understanding  the  individual.  Factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  personality,  and  practical  aspects  of  personality 
adjustment  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Psychology  35  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  historical  and  evaluative  introduction  to  psychological  sys- 
tems and  theories,  stressing  contemporary  interpretations  of  the 
basic  issues  and  problems  of  scientific  psychology. 

Prequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Psychology  50  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

A survey  of  the  basic  principles,  procedures,  and  problems  in 
the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  wholesome  personality  ad- 
justment and  mental  health.  Mental  hygiene  aspects  of  education 
are  given  special  consideration.  Case  studies  are  used  to  demon- 
strate techniques  employed  in  the  modification  of  behavior  and 
personality. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 1 or  Education  15 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 

Psychology  62  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL 
METHODOLOGY 

A basic  survey  of  methodological  issues,  stressing  theory  and 
technique  in  the  experimental  study  of  behavior.  Illustrative  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations  comprise  a correlated  laboratory 
program,  with  formal  written  reports. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
2 lectures,  2 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — 
Fall 
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Psychology  65  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Survey  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behavior  with  empha- 
sis on  the  structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  system. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
3 credits  — Fall 

Psychology  66  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING 

Introduction  to  theories  of  learning  including  research  meth- 
ods and  empirical  findings;  emphasis  on  the  major  problems  of 
learning  including  implications  for  human  learning  and 
instruction. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  11  or  equivalent 
3 credits  — Spring 

Psychology  TO  TOPICAL  SEMINAR 

A specific  topic  of  interest  in  the  field  of  psychology  is  selected 
for  critical  and  intensive  investigation. 

A substantial  background  in  psychology  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  this  course. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  2 credits  — Spring 
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Sister  Mary  Beatrice  Sehneller,  Ph  D.,  Chairman;  Sister  Rose 
Catherine  Stevens,  M S ; Carol  J.  Hayes,  M S. 

The  biology  courses  are  designed  to  contribute  to  the  student’s 
general  understanding  of  the  nature  and  interrelationship  of  liv- 
ing things.  Courses  for  majors  carry  the  additional  aspects  of  pro- 
viding a background  for  graduate  study  and  for  vocational  needs. 

Departmental  Requirements 

Students  who  attain  a minimum  grade  of  C in  General  Biology 
may  elect  a major  in  the  department. 

General  Biology  is  a prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in 
biology. 

Continuation  as  a major  depends  on  maintaining  a C in  each 
course  taken  in  the  department. 

Plan  A students:  Biology  14,  15  and  24  additional  credits  in 
Biology;  General  Chemistry  and  a year  of  Organic  Chemistry;  a 
year  of  General  Physics;  Mathematics  through  Calculus. 

Plan  B students:  Biology  14,  15  and  16  additional  credits  in 
Biology;  General  Chemistry,  General  Physics,  and  Earth  Science. 
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Core  Curriculum  Courses 

Biology  11  THE  BIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  MAN’S 
INHERITANCE 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  heredity  and  its  relationship  to 
human  welfare. 

2 lectures,  2 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — 
Fall 

Biology  12  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM 

A study  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  and  organ  systems  of 
man  as  related  to  structure. 

3 lectures  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Biology  14, 15  GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

Fundamental  principles  of  biology  in  the  light  of  modern 
developments. 

3 lectures,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  2 semesters,  8 credits 
Required  of  majors  and  concentrates 

Biology  20  VERTEBRATE  HISTOLOGY  AND 
MICROTECHNIQUE 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  the  fundamental  tissues  and  organs  of 
the  vertebrates.  Practice  in  the  basic  techniques  involved  in  pre- 
paring tissues  for  microscopic  study. 

1 lecture,  6 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

Biology  24  MICROBIOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the 
biology  of  bacteria,  viruses,  rickettsiae,  yeasts,  and  molds.  Special 
consideration  given  to  a study  of  immunity,  pathogenic  varieties, 
antibiotics,  and  chemotherapy. 

2 lectures,  4 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

Biology  28  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY 

An  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  of  development. 

2 lectures,  4 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

Biology  32  BIOLOGY  OF  VERTEBRATES 
A comparative  study  of  the  types  of  vertebrates. 

2 lectures,  4 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 
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Biology  36  GENETICS 

A study  of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  variation,  including  a con- 
sideration of  their  application  to  modern  problems;  physiological 
and  biochemical  genetics,  human  inheritance,  radiation  genetics, 
evolution. 

3  lectures  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Biology  37  GENETICS  LABORATORY 

An  investigation  of  the  techniques  and  procedures  employed  in 
basic  genetic  research . 

Prerequisite:  Biology  36  ( may  be  taken  concurrently ) 

2 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  1 credit 

Biology  38  SEMINAR 

A consideration  of  the  development  of  biological  thought  with 
special  reference  to  problems  of  current  interest  and  their  inter- 
pretation in  the  light  of  fundamental  biological  principles. 
Bequired  of  majors  in  their  junior  year 

1 hour  a week,  1 semester,  1 credit 

Biology  43  CELL  BIOLOGY 

A correlation  of  the  structural  aspects  of  the  cellular  organelles 
with  their  biochemical  function  in  both  procaryotes  and  eucar- 
yotes, including  considerations  of  nueleocytoplasmic  relation- 
ships, cell-environment  interactions,  action  potentials,  and  exam- 
ples of  extreme  specialization  among  cells. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor 

3 lectures,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 
credits 

Biology  44  PHYSIOLOGY 

A study  of  the  vertebrate  physiology  with  particular  reference 
to  the  mechanics  of  circulation,  nutrition,  neuromuscular  activi- 
ties, and  sense  perception. 

2 lectures,  4 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 

Biology  52  RESEARCH 
Required  of  majors 

3 credits 

Science  40  RADIOISOTOPES 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses 


Mathematics 


Margarete  W.  Hopkins,  Ph  D.,  Chairman ; Sister  Mary  Joel 
Acerno,  M S.;  Sister  Mary  Amata  Kadlack,  M.A. 

To  develop  a more  mature  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
mathematics  and  its  impact  on  today’s  world,  each  student  is 
required  to  take  one  semester  of  mathematics  chosen  from  a set 
of  courses  designed  to  appeal  to  a variety  of  interests.  I he  depart- 
ment hopes  that  the  student  will  have  found  sufficient  fascina- 
tion in  this  introduction  to  induce  him  to  pursue  other  aspects  of 
mathematics  as  developed  in  additional  courses. 

For  mathematics  and  science  majors,  advanced  courses  pro- 
vide professional  training  and  preparation  for  graduate  study. 

Major 

A major  consists  of  30  credits  of  mathematics  in  which  a mini- 
mum grade  of  C must  be  attained.  Required  courses:  Mathemat- 
ics 15,  16,  17,  18,  54,  or  56,  62  or  64,  and  71.  Recommended 
Courses:  Physics  1 and  2. 

Mathematics  1 MODERN  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS 

The  number  line,  positive  and  negative  whole  numbers  and 
fractions,  numbers  to  other  bases,  new  methods  of  arithmetic, 
prime  and  composite  numbers,  sequences,  congruences,  set  theo- 
ry, basic  probability  and  axiomatics. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Designed  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
grades,  or  who  wish  to  be  able  to  assist  their  own  children  in  the 
future. 

Mathematics 2 MATHEMATICS  EOR  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Sample  spaces,  permutations,  combinations,  probability,  ran- 
dom variables,  expected  value,  limits,  introductory  calculus  with 
applications  to  continuous  random  variables,  mathematical  mod- 
els and  estimation. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Designed  for  students  who  have  completed  intermediate  alge- 
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bra  or  11th  year  mathematics  in  high  school  and  plan  to  major  or 
concentrate  in  one  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Mathematics  3 PRE-CALCULUS  MATHEMATICS 

Advanced  factoring,  proof  by  mathematical  induction,  permu- 
tations, combinations,  polynomial  equations  and  elementary 
functions. 

3 hours  a week,  fall  semester,  3 credits 

Designed  for  students  who  have  completed  11th  year  mathe- 
matics in  high  school  and  plan  to  major  or  concentrate  in  either 
mathematics  or  the  physical  sciences. 

Mathematics  4 PRE-CALCULUS  MATHEMATICS 

Advanced  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  translation  and  rota- 
tion of  axes,  and  other  topics  from  analytic  geometry. 

3 hours  a week,  spring  semester,  3 credits 
Prerequistie:  Mathematics  3 or  equivalent. 

Mathematics  15  CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY  I 

Analytic  geometry  of  the  straight  line,  circle  and  conics,  poly- 
nomials and  their  graphs;  elements  of  the  differential  calculus. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Mathematics  16  CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY  II 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  algebraic  and  transcen- 
dental functions;  further  topics  in  analytic  geometry. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Mathematics  17  CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY  III 

Advanced  integration,  applications;  mean  value  theorem  and 
related  topics.  Parametric  equations;  polar  coordinates. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Mathematics  18  CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY  IV 

Series:  improper  integrals;  hyperbolic  functions;  partial  differ- 
entiation; Taylor’s  series;  solid  analytic  geometry;  curves  and 
surfaces  in  space;  multiple  integrals. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 
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Mathematics  22  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Ordinary  linear;  differential  operators;  Wronskian;  selected 
higher  order  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  26  ADVANCED  CALCULUS 

The  real  number  system;  Dedekind  cuts;  bounds;  point  set 
theory;  limits;  continuity;  uniform  continuity;  mean  value  theo- 
rem; partial  differentiation;  implicit  functions. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — On  demand 

Mathematics  27  ADVANCED  CALCULUS 

Transformation  and  mappings;  vectors;  integrals  of  functions 
of  several  real  variables;  line  integrals;  power  series. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — On  demand 

Mathematics  30  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS 

Complex  numbers  and  the  roots  of  unity;  methods  of  solution 
and  approximation  of  roots  of  polynomical  equations  of  degree 
greater  than  two;  relations  between  roots  and  coefficients;  deter- 
minants and  systems  of  linear  equations. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  41  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Development  of  mathematics  from  ancient  days  to  recent 
times.  Lectures,  reading  and  discussions. 

Recommended  for  prospective  teachers 
3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  46  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

Permutations;  combinations;  binomial  theorem;  collection  and 
analysis  of  statistical  data;  frequency  distribution;  averages; 
normal  curve;  curve  fitting;  linear  correlation;  tests  of 
signficance. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  47  COMPUTERS  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 

Computer  functions,  memory,  input-output  operations,  con- 
trol of  a computer,  flow  charts,  programmed  and  shared  time. 
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Applications  of  computers  to  such  areas  as  education,  business, 
medicine,  traffic  control,  etc. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Designed  for  students  of  varying  background  in  mathematics 
who  are  interested  in  a non-technical  introduction  to  the  role  of 
the  computer  in  the  world  today. 

Mathematics  48  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

Properties  of  computer;  methods  of  input,  processing,  storage, 
output;  machine  language,  SPS,  FORTRAN  and  BASIC.  Flow 
charts  as  an  aid  in  writing  programs.  Applications  by  use  of  a 
computer  terminal  to  problems  on  topics  within  the  student’s 
competence  and  area  of  interest. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  52  ELEMENTARY  NUMBER  THEORY 

Prime  and  composite  integers,  algorithms,  number-theoretic 
functions,  Diophantine  Equations,  congruences  — linear  and 
higher  degree,  Euler-Fermat  Theorem,  quadratic  residues,  con- 
tinued fractions,  Gaussian  integers,  and  algebraic  number 
theory. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  54  MODERN  ALGEBRA 

Elementary  properties  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields;  matrices; 
determinants. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Mathematics  56  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

Vectors  and  vector  spaces;  matrices  and  their  algebra;  systems 
of  linear  equations;  linear  transformations  in  a vector  space. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  62  MODERN  GEOMETRY 

Axiomatic  systems;  Euclidean,  projective,  and  non-Euclidean 
geometries. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Mathematics  64  TOPOLOGY 

Networks,  maps,  topological  equivalence,  surfaces,  Euler’s 
theorem,  Jordan  curve  theorem,  sets,  transformations. 


3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Mathematics  70  DIRECTED  READING 
Assigned  readings  in  mathematical  literature. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
Approval  of  Chairman  necessary 

Mathematics  71  SEMINAR 

Special  topics  in  the  field  of  modern  mathematics;  preparation 
of  written  reports. 

1 hour  a week,  1 semester,  1 credit  — Fall 
Required  of  mathematics  majors  in  senior  year 

Mathematics  72  FUNCTIONS  OF  A COMPLEX  VARIABLE 
Analytic  functions,  differentiation  and  integration  theorems, 
elementary  functions,  conformal  mapping,  Riemann  surfaces, 
infinite  series. 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 
Computer  Terminal 

During  the  term  in  which  Math  48  (Computer  Programming) 
is  offered,  arrangements  are  made  to  have  on  campus  a Teletype- 
writer Terminal  with  connections  by  telephone  to  a centrally  lo- 
cated computer.  By  actual  use  of  this  terminal,  the  students  test 
the  programs  they  have  written,  debug  them,  and  re-run  them 
until  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

At  the  time  that  the  computer  terminal  is  on  campus,  other 
departments,  especially  the  Natural  and  Social  Sciences,  are  in- 
vited to  encourage  their  students  to  make  use  of  the  “public  li- 
brary’ programs  already  available  in  their  own  fields. 

By  this  means,  a relatively  large  group  of  students  may  have 
some  personal  contact  with  a computer  before  graduation.  Hav- 
ing experienced  something  of  its  tremendous  capability  as  well  as 
the  frustrations  often  encountered  in  its  use,  they  are  then  better 
equipped  to  live  and  work  in  today  s world. 
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Physical  Sciences 


Sister  Saint  Francis  Dilgen,  Ph  D.,  Chairman;  Sister  Marie 
Clotilde  Falvey,  M.A.;  Sister  Mary  Corde  Tymann,  M.S.;  °Sister 
Irene  Francis  Gearon,  M.S.;  Sister  Mary  L.  Maier,  Ph  D. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  contribute  to  the  student  s general 
culture.  Courses  for  majors  carry  the  additional  aspect  of  provid- 
ing a background  for  graduate  study  and  for  vocational  needs 

Chemistry 

A minimum  grade  of  C is  required  in  each  freshman  chemistry 
course  before  the  declaration  of  a major. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required  of  chemistry 
majors  in  January  of  the  senior  year. 

Major 

Required  courses  for: 

Plan  A students:  Chemistry  22,  30,  31,  40,  41,  50,  60,  112; 
Mathematics  15  and  16;  Physics  1 and  2. 

Plan  B students:  Chemistry  22,  30,  31,  40,  41,  60;  Mathematics 
15  and  16;  Biology  14,  15;  Earth  Science  1 and  2;  Physics  1 and  2. 

Chemistry  5 THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MOLECULES 

An  introductory  course  aimed  at  giving  the  liberal  arts  major 
an  appreciation  of  the  molecular  structure  of  matter,  of  the  meth- 
ods of  structure  determination,  and  of  the  relationship  of  struc- 
ture to  properties. 

2 lectures,  2 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Chemistry  IS  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

An  intensive  study  of  the  laws  and  concepts  of  chemistry  with 
emphasis  on  the  mathematical  aspects. 

Prerequisite:  department  approval 

3 lectures,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits  — 
Fall 

Chemistry  14  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

A continuation  of  Chemistry  13  using  analytical  procedures  in 
the  laboratory 

°()n  leave,  1970-1971 
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Prerequisites:  Chemistry  IS  or  department  approval 
3 lectures,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits  — 
Spring 

Chemistry  22  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

A study  of  the  fundamental  quantitative  aspects  of  chemistry 
with  laboratory  precedures  employing  volumetric,  gravimetric, 
and  instrumental  methods. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  14 

2 lectures,  6 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits  — 
Fall 

Chemistry  30  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  1 

Study  of  the  structural  theory  of  organic  chemistry  relating  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  representative  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  compounds  to  their  electronic  structures.  The  labora- 
tory will  emphasize  preparation,  purification,  and  identification 
of  organic  compounds. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  14 

3 lectures,  6 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  5 credits  — 
Fall 

Chemistry  SI  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II 

A continuation  of  the  integrated  study  of  aliphatic  and  aromat- 
ic chemistry  and  an  introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  natural 
products. 

Prerequistie:  Chemistry  30 

3 lectures,  6 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  5 credits  — 
Spring 

Chemistry  32  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Study  of  animal  biochemistry  with  reference  to  structure  and 
functions  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins,  enzymes  and  enzyme 
teams,  vitamins,  hormones,  minerals. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  31 
3 lectures,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Chemistry  40  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  I 

The  first  half  of  a general  course  in  physical  chemistry:  Gases, 
liquids,  crystalline  state  of  matter,  elementary  thermodynamics, 
solutions,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria. 


Prerequisites:  College  Physics  and  Calculus 
3 lectures,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Chemistry  41  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  II 

The  second  half  of  a general  course  in  physical  chemistry: 
chemical  kinetics,  chemical  thermodynamics;  spectroscopy  col- 
loids, electrochemistry,  atomic  theory  and  structure  of  matter. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  40 

3 lectures,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits  — 
Spring 

Chemistry  50  RESEARCH 

A course  allowing  individual  investigation  in  some  special  field 
of  chemistry. 

Required  of  chemistry  majors  on  Plan  A 

Minimum  of  6 hours  laboratory  a week,  2 semesters,  2 credits 

Chemistry  60  SEMINAR  IN  CHEMISTRY 

A consideration  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  scientific 
research. 

Required  of  majors  in  senior  year.  Audited  by  majors  in  junior 
year 

1 hour  a week,  I semester,  1 credit  — Fall 

Chemistry  112  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
A study  of  modern  theories  of  the  reactivity  and  structure  of 
inorganic  compounds. 

3 lectures  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Science  40  RADIOISOTOPES 
See  Inter-disciplinary  Courses 

Earth  Science 

Earth  Science  1 ASTRONOMY 

A study  of  the  general  nature  and  relationships  between  celes- 
tial bodies  within  the  solar  system,  as  well  as  phenomena  in  and 
beyond  our  galaxy. 

Supplementary  requirements:  museum  and  planetarium  visits. 

2 lectures,  2 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — 

Fall 
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Earth  Science  2 GENERAL  GEOLOGY 

A study  of  earth  structure  and  geological  processes  through 
map  analyses  and  the  chemical  and  crystalline  structure  of  rocks 
and  minerals. 

Supplementary  requirements:  museum  and  field  trips. 

2 lectures,  2 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — 
Spring 

Earth  Science  3 METEOROLOGY 

A study  of  the  general  properties  of  the  atmosphere  and  their 
measurements,  atmospheric  processes  and  circulation  patterns, 
weather  forecasting,  mapping,  and  climate. 

3 lectures,  1 semester,  3 credits 


Physics 

A minimum  grade  of  C is  required  in  both  Physics  1 and  2 for 
admission  to  an  advanced  course. 


Physics  1 GENERAL  PHYSICS  — MECHANICS, 

MOLECULAR  PHYSICS,  HEAT,  SOUND 
Newton  s law  of  motion,  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter, 
mechanics  of  rigid  bodies,  work  and  energy,  fluids  in  motion, 
molecular  and  atomic  theory,  special  properties  of  matter  due  to 
molecular  forms,  elasticity;  temperature,  quantity  of  heat,  work 
and  heat,  transfer  of  heat;  wave  motion  and  sound. 

3 lectures, '3  hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits  — 
Fall 

Physics  2 GENERAL  PHYSICS  — MAGNETISM, 

ELECTRICITY,  OPTICS,  ATOMIC  PHYSICS 
Magnetism,  electrostatics,  electric  circuits,  electromagnetism; 
conduction  through  gases,  radioactivity;  nature  of  light,  propaga- 
tion and  photometry,  reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  optical  instru- 
ments, interference,  diffraction,  polarization. 

3 lectures,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  4 credits 
— Spring 
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Physics  32  HEAT 

Temperature  and  its  measurement,  calorimetry,  specific  heats, 
thermal  expansion,  transfer  of  heat,  ideal  gases,  change  of  state, 
continuity  of  state,  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  re- 
versibility, the  Carnot  cycle,  the  Kelvin  temperature,  entropy, 
the  steam  engine,  refrigeration. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1,  2 
3 lectures,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Spring 

Physics  41  MECHANICS 

Further  study  of  statics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies,  kinematics,  special  rigid  body  motions;  consideration  of 
vectors,  potential,  and  central  forces. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1,  2 
3 lectures  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits  — Fall 

Physics  52  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  PHYSICS  I 
Specific  heats  of  gases,  determination  of  electronic  charge, 
positive  rays,  mass  spectrograph,  development  of  periodic  table, 
radiant  energy,  atomic  theory,  hydrogen  spectrum,  x-rays, 
Compton  effect,  photoelectric  effect. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1 and  2 

2 lectures  a week,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  3 
credits  — Fall 

Physics  53  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  PHYSICS  II 
Radioactivity,  radioisotopes,  accelerators,  nuclear  reactions, 
fission,  fusion,  cosmic  rays,  elementary  particles. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  52 

2 lectures  a week,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  1 semester,  3 
credits  — Spring 

Science  40  RADIOISOTOPES 
See  Interdisciplinary  Courses 
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Interdisciplinary  Courses 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 


The  courses  listed  in  this  section  are  interdisciplinary  in  nature. 
The  departments  to  which  they  mav  be  credited  are  listed. 
M embers  of  the  different  departments  teach  the  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  each  course. 

History  230  MODERN  RUSSIA 

An  analysis  of  the  economic,  intellectual,  social  and  political 
changes  in  Russia  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Reforms  to  the 
present. 

3 hours  a week,  3 credits  --  Spring  1971 
Course  may  be  credited  to  History. 

Members  of  the  History  and  Social  Science  Departments  will 
give  appropriate  sections  of  this  course. 

History  260,  261,  Social  Science  85,  86  CONTEMPORARY 

PROBLEMS 

An  in-depth  study  of  selected  controversial  issues  in  the  fields 
of  history,  economics,  sociology,  political  science.  Topics  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits  per  semester 

This  year  s problems  will  be  concerned  with  a study  of  some 
aspects  of  Ecology,  the  emerging  Science  of  Survival: 

URBAN  CRISIS  — Fall  1970 
WAR  ON  HUNGER  — Spring  1971 

History  340  BLACK  STUDIES 

An  introduction  to  the  African  heritage  of  the  black  man  and 
his  contribution  to  American  culture. 

2 hours  a week,  2 credits 

Philosophy  29  PRINCIPLES  OF  AESTHETICS 

Philosophical  principles  of  aesthetics  are  discussed  with  partic- 
ular application  in  music,  literature  and  art. 

Prerequisite:  Department  approval 

1 semester,  3 credits 

Course  may  be  credited  to  Philosophy,  English  or  Fine  Arts. 

2 hours  of  class  discussion  plus  one  hour  of  applied  w ork 
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Philosophy  30  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MODERN 
LITERATURE 

An  examination  of  philosophical  themes  in  selected  works  of 
modern  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Department  approval 

3 hours  a week,  1 semester,  3 credits 

Course  may  be  credited  to  Philosophy  or  English. 

Science  40  RADIOISOTOPES 

Isotope  methodology  and  applications.  Training  in  the  opera- 
tion and  application  of  radiation  counting  equipment  and  moni- 
toring devices  in  health  physics,  chemical  separations,  or  biologi- 
cal applications. 

Prerequisites:  Department  Approval 

This  course  may  be  credited  to  any  of  the  sciences 

2 lecture,  4 hours  laboratory  a week,  I semester,  4 credits 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Margaret  Ward,  M.A.,  Chairman:  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  B.A. 

The  courses  in  physical  education  are  designed  to  effect  the 
student’s  development  in  skills  including  coordination,  accuracy, 
alertness,  strength  and  endurance;  beneficial  use  of  leisure  time 
through  recreational  activities,  social  consciousness  through 
sportsmanship,  cooperation,  courtesy,  leadership  and  fellowship. 

Requirements:  Two  semesters  of  activity  including  one  semes- 
ter of  Modern  Dance,  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year. 

Physical  Education  1 

Fundamental  skills  and  their  use  in  basketball  and  bowling. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  1/2  credit 

Physical  Education  la 

Fundamental  skills  and  their  use  in  volleyball  and  badminton. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester  1/2  credit 


Physical  Education  2 

Fundamental  skills  in  archery  and  golf. 

2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  1/2  credit 

Physical  Education  3 

Advanced  skills  and  team  play  in  basketball  and  bowling. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester  1/2  credit 

Physical  Education  3a 

Advanced  skills  and  team  play  in  volleyball  and  badminton. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  la 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  1/2  credit 

Physical  Education  4 

Advanced  class  in  archery  and  golf. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  2 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  1/2  credit 

Physical  Education  9 APPRECIATION  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

j A course  designed  to  give  the  student  through  observation  and 
participation,  when  possible,  a better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  physical  education.  It  includes  attending  classes  in 
team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports  and  modern  dance. 
Required  of  students  unable  to  fully  participate  in  physical 
activities 

1 credit,  hours  to  be  arranged 

Physical  Education  11  MODERN  DANCE 

Fundamental  techniques  of  movement  stressing  simplicity, 

II  . >ctness,  and  freedom;  exploration  of  movement,  in  space; 
y of  the  elements  of  rhythm  and  form 
hours  a week,  1 semester,  1/2  credit 

Physical  Education  12  MODERN  DANCE 

Continuation  and  development  of  movement  techniques; 
study  of  elements  of  composition;  original  dance  studies. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  1/2  credit 


Physical  Education 


Physical  Education  13  MODERN  DANCE 

More  advanced  movement  techniques;  more  time  spent  in 
original  dance  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  12 
2 hours  a week,  1 semester,  1/2  credit 
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Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  O’Connor,  M.A.,  Treasurer 
Sister  Mary  Winifred  Grass,  M.S.,  Librarian 
Rosalie  J.  Tutino,  M.A.,  Director  of  College  Relations 
Sister  Ignatius  Loyola  Maher,  BA.,  Registrar 
Sister  Irene  Veronica  Van  Westering,  M .A.,  Director  of 
Admissions 

Sister  Margaret  Louise  Shea,  Ph  D.,  Director  of  Dillon  Child 
Study  Center 

Sister  John  Raymond  McGann,  Ph  D.,  Director  of  Student 

Personnel  Services 

Sister  Bernardine  Maria  Hayes,  B B.A.,  Bursar 
Robert  Radus,  M.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 


College  — Alumnae  Relations  Officers 


Mary  A.  McDonald  O Shaughnessy,  B.A., 

Sister  Vincent  Therese  Tuohy,  Ph  D.,  D.Litt.,  College 
Coordinator  of  Alumnae  Relations 


Faculty 


Sister  Mary  Joel  Aeerno,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M S.,  St.  John  s 
University 

Sister  Jean  Marie  Amore,  Instructor  of  Child  Study 
B.S.,  Brentwood  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

John  A.  Arnez,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Licence  en  Sciences  Politiques  et  Sociales  et  Licence  en  Sci 
ences  Economiques,  Catholic  University  of  Louvain;  M.A. 
Yale  University;  Ph  D.,  Laval  University 

Joan  Bachi,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Child  Study 
B.A.,  Marymount  Manhattan  College 


Elizabeth  Balfour,  Lecturer  in  Child  Study 
B.A.,  University  of  British  Columbia;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Sister  Saint  Maurice  Ball,  Assistant  Librarian 

B.A.,  Manhattan  College;  B.  L.S.,  St.  John  s University 

Josephine  Belloso,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Marymount  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  City  College  of 
New  York 

Sister  Joan  Aneilla  Blake,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  St  Joseph’s  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  St.  John  s 
University 

Mary  Buckley,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Child  Study 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College 

Sister  Margaret  Mary  Buckley,  Instructor  of  Education 
B.  A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Sister  Teresa  Avila  Burke,  Professor  of  History 

B.  A.,  College  of  New  Rochelle;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Columbia 
University 

Sister  Mary  Florence  Burns,  Academic  Dean  and  Professor  of 
English 

B A.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  St.  John’s  Univer- 
sity; Ph  D.,  Columbia  University 

Reverend  Michael  J.  Cantlev,  Professor  of  Theology 

B.  A.,  Cathedral  College;  S.T.  L.,  S.T.  D.,  Catholic  University  of 
America 

Sister  Ann  Edmund  Carey,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Lan- 
guages 

B A.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 


0 On  leave,  1970-1971 


Registers 


Francis  J.  Carney,  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  Iona  College;  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research 

Sister  Josephine  Marie  Cavanaugh,  Instructor  of  Theology 

B.A.,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.  Providence  College;  S.T.  L., 
S.T  D,  Heythrop  College 

Patricia  S.  Coll,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.,  Marymount  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  Fordham 
University 

Sister  M.  Leonie  Conk,  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Study 
BA.  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia 
U niversity 

Joan  Davis,  Lecturer  in  Child  Study 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Fordham 
U niversity 

Reverend  Gennaro  D’Ecclesiis,  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  New  York  University 

Sister  Saint  Francis  Dilgen,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  St.  John  s University;  M S.,  Ph  D.,  Fordham  Uni  versity 

Sister  Grace  Maria  Dolan,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Ph  D.,  St.  John’s  University 

Sister  Marie  Clotilde  Falvey,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Reverend  Richard  W.  Ferris,  Instructor  of  Theology 
B.A.,  Cathedral  College;  S.T.L.,  Gregorian  University 

"Sister  Irene  Francis  Gearon,  Instructor  of  Chemistry 
B. S.,  St.  John  s University;  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of 
America 
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Elizabeth  Gilbert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.,  Barnard  College;  Bennington  School  of  the  Dance 

Sister  Mary  Winifred  Grass,  Librarian 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Columbia 
University 

Sister  Joseph  Damien  Hanlon,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University 

Eleanor  M.  Harrington,  Lecturer  in  Child  Study 

B.S.,  Adelphi  College;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Fordham  University 
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University 
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B.A.,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Thomas  Hiler,  Lecturer  in  Child  Study 

B.A.,  Fordham  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Margarete  W.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Sister  John  Baptist  Hull,  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.,  College  of  New  Rochelle;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 
America 
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B.A.,  St.  John  s University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Sister  Helen  M.  Kearney,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Child  Study 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women 

Sister  Lenore  Kelly,  Instructor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  Brentwood  College;  M.A.,  Fordham  University 

Dorothy  A.  King,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  College  of  New  Rochelle;  M.A.,  Fordham  University; 
Ph.  D.,  St.  John  s University 

Sister  St.  Brigid  Lambe,  Assistant  Librarian 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women 
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B.A.,  St.  John  s University 

Sister  Mary  L.  Maier,  Instructor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  St.  John  s University;  M.S.,  University  of  Detroit;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

Norma  Mallia,  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Diplomee, 
Sorbonne,  Paris 

Sister  Myra  Paul  Mansfield,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  St.  John  s University 


Sister  Maria  Ines  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  Regis  College;  M.A.,  St.  John  s University;  Certificado, 
Universidad  de  Madrid;  Ph  D.,  Columbia  University 

Anne  McBreartv,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Child  Study 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.  A.  Fordham 
University 

Sister  John  Raymond  McGann,  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  College  of  New  Rochelle;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
Ph  D.,  St.  John’s  University 

Margaret  Mohan,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Child  Study 
B.  A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women 

Ann  Mollica,  Lecturer  in  Social  Work 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.S.S.,  Fordham 
University 

Stanley  A.  Nevins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  Fordham  University 

Althea  Nolan,  Lecturer  in  Child  Study 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M S.,  Brooklyn  College 

Sister  George  Aquin  O’Connor,  President  and  Professor  Sociol- 
ogy-Anthropology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America; 
Ph  D.,  New  York  University 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  O Connor,  Treasurer 

B.  B.A.,  St.  John’s  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Sister  M.  Rosamond  O’Keefe,  Instructor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,  M.A.,  St.  John  s University 


Registers 


Kathleen  M.  Quinn,  Instructor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  Parsons  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 

Esther  Raffalli,  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  Instituto  Literario,  Universidad  del  Sureste,  Mexico; 
Diplomee,  Sorbonne,  Paris 

Robert  Radus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Trench 

BA.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Diplome, 
Sorbonne,  Paris 

Reverend  Joseph  Roff,  Composer  in  Residence , Lecturer  in 
M usic 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Mus.  D , University  of  Toronto;  F.T.C.L.,  Trinity 
College,  London 

Louise  S.  Rose,  Instructor  of  English 

B.A.  Sarah  Laurence  College,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Sister  Joan  Ryan,  Lecturer  in  History 

B.S.,  St.  John’s  University;  M.A.  Catholic  University  of 
America 

Sister  Mary  Beatrice  Schneller,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  St  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M S.,  Ph  D , New  York 
University 

Sister  Joseph  Immaculate  Schwartz,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ph  D.,  Yale  University 

Sister  Margaret  Louise  Shea,  Professor  of  Child  Study 

B A.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ph  D.,  Catholic  University  of  America 


Mary  A.  Shea,  Professor  of  Speech 

B A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University 
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Sister  Joanmarie  Smith.  Instructor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.,  St.  John’s  University;  M.A.,  Fordham  University 

Sister  Rose  Catherine  Stevens,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  M S.,  St.  John’s  University 

Mireille  Tinawy,  Lecturer  in  French 
B A.,  University  of  Paris 

Sister  Mary  Corde  Tymann,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph  s College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M S.,  New  York  University 

Sister  Irene  Veronica  Van  Westering,  Director  of  Admissions 
B.B.  A.,  M S.,  St.  John’s  University 

Reverend  Eduard  Visich,  Instructor  of  Psychology 
B.  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

Margaret  Ward,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Sister  Alice  Francis  Young,  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Study 
B.  A.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 


Consulting  Services 


Joseph  R.  DeVito,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Consulting  Physician 
Joseph  Lionello,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Consulting  Physician 
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Faculty  Committees  and  Chairman 


Administration,  faculty,  and  students  are  engaged  in  a study  of 
college  governance.  For  the  present,  lists  of  committees  and 
chairmen  will  be  found  in  Faculty  and  Student  Handbooks  1970- 
71. 


Alumnae  Association 


The  College  is  committed  to  the  belief  that  its  responsibility  to 
its  graduates  is  never  concluded.  For  this  reason,  it  supports  its 
religious,  cultural,  and  social  activities  wholeheartedly  and  offers 
to  the  Association  the  use  of  its  facilities  and  the  benefit  of  its  as- 
sistance. The  Alumnae  Office  is  located  in  the  Administration 
Building. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  St.  Joseph’s  College  is  organized 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  College,  including  continuing  the  « 
close  relationship  between  the  College  and  its  one-time  students 
that  was  developed  during  their  undergraduate  days.  Its  mem- 
bership includes  all  those  upon  whom  the  College  has  conferred  a 
degree  and  those  who  have  matriculated  and  indicated  a desire  to 
remain  associated  with  the  college. 

It  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Board  composed  of  fifteen 
elected  alumnae.  The  Executive  Secretary,  and  the  chapter  chair- 
men. The  Alumnae  Association  provides  scholarships  to  the  Col- 
lege, including  a scholarship  aid  program  for  daughters  of  alum- 
nae. A magazine,  Alumnagram,  is  published  twice  yearly  for  the  j 
more  than  3,500  alumnae. 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  a member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  the  American  Alumni  Council  and 
the  International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae. 


Alumnae  Officers 


President 

Mrs.  Eugene  Rigaut  (Mary  Flanagan  47),  1551  East  45th  St., 
Brooklyn  N Y.  11234 

Vice  President 

Miss  Joan  Connolly  66,  161  98th  St.,  Brooklyn  N Y.  11209 
Corresponding  Secretary 

Mrs.  Bernard  O Rourke  (Anne  Hennessy  35),  205  Clinton 
Ave.  Brooklyn,  N Y.  11205 

Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Thomas  Finnerty  (Rita  Marie  Me  Grath  67),  3319  Fill- 
more Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N Y.  1 1234 

Treasurer 

Miss  Mary  I.  MeGrover  59,  7401  Shore  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N Y. 
11209 


Alumnae  Association 
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WILLOUGHBY  A V F.  N U E 


St  Joseph  s College 


CAMPUS  MAP 


WAVE  RLY  AVENUE 


CLINTON  AVENUE 
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DeKALB  AVENUE 


Campus  Map 


LEGEND 


1.  Main  Building 
Administration  Offices 
Alumnae  Room 
Auditorium 
Business  Office 
Chemistry  Laboratories 
Classrooms 
Gymnasium 

Little  Theatre 
Physics  Laboratories 
Student  Lounges 

2.  Lorenzo  Hall 
Department  Offices 
Meeting  Rooms 

Student  Lounge  and  Snack  Bar 

3.  Student  Center 


Art  Studios 

College  Publication  Offices 
Office  of  Mental  Health  Consultant 
Student  Government  Offices 

4.  Faculty  Residence  — Priests 

5.  Thomas  E.  Molloy  Memorial 
Outdoor  Theatre 

6.  Dillon  Child  Study  Center 
Child  Study  Department  Offices 
Library,  Observation  Rooms 
Preschool 

Testing,  Speech,  and  Remedial  Offices 

7.  Faculty  Residence  — Sisters 


8.  McEntegart  Hall 
Audiovisual  Room 
Cafeteria  and  Snack  Bar 
Chapel 
Classrooms 
Language  Laboratory 
Library 

Listening  Room 
Microprint  Lab 
Student  and  Faculty  Lounges 

8.  “245” 

Biology  Laboratories 
Chapel 

Faculty  Residence 
Formal  Dining  Room 
Parlors 

Student  Lounge  and  Kitchen 
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St  Joseph  s College 


Area  Map  of  Clinton  Hill  and  Downtown  Brooklyn 
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Location 


St.  Joseph’s  College  is  located  in  the  Clinton  Hill  section  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  College  may  be  reached  via: 

BUS:  DeKalb  Avenue  Bus  (#38)  to  Clinton  Avenue 

Vanderbilt  Avenue  Bus  ( #69)  to  DeKalb  Avenue 
Crosstown  Bus  ( #61 ) to  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
Myrtle  Avenue  Bus  (#54)  to  Clinton  Avenue 

TRAIN:  Brooklyn-Queens  Local  "GG  to  Clinton- Washington 

Station 

CAR:  Atlantic  Avenue 

Clinton  Avenue 
Myrtle  Avenue 
Park  Avenue 
Vanderbilt  Avenue 
Washington  Avenue 

Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway:  Kent  (from  Queens)  or 
Flushing  Avenue  (from  downtown  Brooklyn)  Exits 


Index 


Academic  calendar,  5 
Academic  regulations,  23-31 
Academic  standing,  26 
Accreditation,  9 
Administration,  74 
Admissions  and  finances,  15- 
22 

Advanced  placement,  17 
Aims  of  the  College,  7 
Alumnae  Association,  74,  79 
Anthropology,  53-55 
Application,  procedure  for, 

15 

Area  map,  Clinton  Hill  and 
downtown  Brooklyn,  82 
Art.  34,  35 
Attendance,  25 
Auditing  courses,  25 

Biology,  63-64 
Black  Studies,  72 
Board  of  Trustees,  74 

Calendar,  academic,  5 
Calendars,  annual,  4 
Candidates  Reply  Date,  17 
Chemistry,  68-69 
Child  Study,  55-57 
Child  Study  Center,  Dillon,  9 
Classical  languages,  40-41 
College,  the,  7-9 
College  Entrance 

Examination  Board  Tests. 
See  Entrance 
examinations,  16 


College  proficiency 
examinations,  18 
Competitive  scholarships,  17, 
19 

Costs,  statement  of,  18 
Courses,  auditing,  25;  credit 
for,  taken  at  other  colleges, 
26;  withdrawing  from,  25 
Courses  of  study,  31-73;  an- 
thropology, 53;  art,  34;  bi- 
ology, 63;  chemistry,  60; 
child  study  55;  classical 
languages  40;  dance,  mod- 
ern, 36,  73;  earth  science, 
69;  economics,  52;  educa- 
tion, 58;  English,  31;  fine 
arts,  34;  French,  36;  Greek, 
40;  history,  47-50;  lan- 
guages, modern  and  classi- 
cal, 36;  Latin,  40;  mathe- 
matics, 65;  modern  dance, 
36,73;  modern  languages, 
36;  music,  35;  philosophy, 
41;  physical  education,  72; 
physical  sciences,  68-70; 
ph  ysics,  69;  political  sci- 
ence, 51;  psychology,  60; 
social  sciences,  50;  sociolo- 
gy, 53;  Spanish,  38; 
speech,  42;  theology,  44 
Credit  for  courses  taken  at 
other  colleges,  26 

Dance,  modern,  36,  73 
Dean  s honor  list,  27 
Degree,  requirements  for,  23; 

with  honors,  27 
Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  27 
Departmental  honors,  27 


Dillon  Child  Study  Center,  9 
Division  of  History  and  the 
Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  24,  47-62 
Division  of  Humanities,  23, 
31-46 

Division  of  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences,  24, 
63-71 

Early  Admission  Plan,  16 
Early  decision  plan,  17 
Earth  science,  69 
Economics,  52-53 
Education,  58-59 
English,  31-34 
Enrollment,  23 
Entrance  examinations,  16; 

procedure,  16-17 
Examinations,  26;  college 
proficiency,  18;  entrance, 
16-17 

Exemptions,  26 
Facilities,  8 

Faculty,  74-77;  committees 
and  chairmen,  78 
Fees.  See  Statement  of  costs, 
18 

Filing  date,  final,  17 
Finances,  18-20 
Financial  aid  program,  19 
Fine  Arts,  34-36 
French,  36-38 
Freshman  orientation,  12 

Government,  College  officers 
of,  74,  student,  1 1 
Grades  and  reports,  26 


84 


Graduation  honors.  See 
Degree  with  honors  and 
Departmental  honors  at 
graduation,  27 
Graduation  requirements. 

See  Degree  Program,  23 
Grants,  19 
Greek,  40 
Guidance,  12 

Health  program,  12 
Health  Services  Staff,  78 
History,  courses,  47-50,  of  the 
College,  7 
Honors,  27 
Honor  societies,  27 

Interdisciplinary  courses,  72 

Kappa  Gamma  Pi,  27 

Languages,  modern  and 
classical,  36-41 
Latin,  40-41 
Library,  8 
Loans,  20 
Location,  8,  80 
Lorenzo  Flail,  8 

Majors,  24;  change  of,  25 
Main  Building,  6 
Mall,  the,  9 
Map:  Clinton  Hill  and 
downtown  Brooklyn,  82- 
83;  St.  Joseph’s  College 
campus,  80-81 
Mathematics,  65-67 
McEntegart  Hall,  8 
Memberships,  9 


Modern  dance,  36,  73 
Modern  languages,  36-40 
M usic,  35 

New  York  State  Financial 
Assistance  Program,  21 
Non-Degree  program,  28 

Orientation,  freshmen,  12,  23 
Outdoor  Theater,  9 

Pass- Fail  option,  25 
Philosophy,  41 
Physical  education,  72-73 
Physical  sciences,  68-70 
Physics,  69 

Placement,  advanced,  17; 

and  programming,  18 
Plans  of  study,  24-25;  change 
of,  25 

Political  science,  51-52 
Psychology,  60,  61 
Pre-professional  plans  of 
study,  24 

Registers,  74-79 
Regulations,  academic,  23-31 
Religious  activities,  12 
Reports,  grades  and,  26 
Requirements,  for  degree,  23; 
secondary  school,  15-16 

Secondary  school 
requirements,  15 
Scholarships,  19, 
competitive,  17 
Sigma  Iota  Chi,  27 
Social  sciences,  50-55 
Sociology,  53-55 


Spanish,  38-40 
Special  Education,  60 
Speech,  42-43 
Student  center,  8 
Student,  the,  1 1 - 13; 

government,  11;  transfer, 
18 

Study,  plans  of,  24-25; 

change  of,  25 
Summer  Session,  26 

Theology,  44-45 
Transfer  students,  18 
Trustees,  Board  of,  74 
"245  Building,  8 
Tuition,  18 

Withdrawal  from  the 
College,  27 

Withdrawing  from  courses, 
25 
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